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We require that every advertiser satisfy 
sponsibility and intention to do all that he x 
und that his goods are really worth the price 
for them. Patent-medicine advertisement 
others of alike nature, can not be inserted % 
price. 
Advertisements. 
inserted at the rate 
each insertion, 
Discounts 


Rates for 
All advertisements will be 

2%) cents per line, Nonpareil space, 

12 lines of Nonpareil space make | inch, 

will be made us follows: 

On 10 lines an? upward, 5 insertions, 5 per cent: 6 
insertions, 10 per cent: 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent; 24 insertions, 25 per cent. 

On 50 lines (4 column)and upward, | insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 per 
cent; Yinsertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 25 per 
cent; 24 insertions, 5514 per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, | insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent: 6 insertions, 
20 per cent; 9 insertions, 25 percent; 12 insertions, 
33% per cent; 4 insertions, 40 per cent. ; 

On 200 lines (whole puge), 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 5 
insertions, 4) per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 9 
insertions, 30 per cent; 12 insertions, 40 per_cent; 
4 insertions, 50 per cent. 

An additional discount of 10 per cent, 
types are furivished. 


where électro- 
Root. 


Sasa StS. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 
With the American Bec-Journal, W’y ($1.00) 
With the Bee-keepers’ Magazine, ( 50) 
With the Canadian Bee Journal), W’y (1.00) 
The Bee Hive, ( 30) 
With the British Bee-Journal, (2.10) 
With American Apiculturist. ($1.90) 


With wy the above journals, 


With American Agriculturist, 
With American Garden, 
With Prairie Farmer, 
With Rural New-Yorker, 
With Scientific American, 
With Ohio Farmer, 
With Popular Gardening, 
With U.S. Oflicial Postal Guide, 
With Sunday-Schoo] Times, weekly, (2.00) 
With Drainage and Farm Journal, (1.00) 
4bove Rates include all Postayein U.S. and Canada. 7 


he 50) 
$2.00) 
“iL 50) 
(2.00) 
(3.20) 
(1.90) 
(1.00) 
(1.50) 








"1 ~EEEPERS’ GUIDE, Memoranda, 

trated catalogue, for 188%. FREE. Reduc- 

‘dress 10S. ae Des Moines, Iowa. 
3tid 


“EASON OF 1888. 


in the South. 
"GUE NOW READY. 


"18, etc., 
erected in 
‘ture of 


the 
Bee- 


| W7tfdb 


keepers in the United States and Canada. 


} best shipping 


and Illus- | 


| Ree-Keepers.”’ 


greatly re- | 


nuo card, we 

selection of 

wd young, for business 

and three letter mono- 

prices, See Here, 50 fancy print- 

cets.; 300 envelopes, 2J0 letter-heads, 

i,t. Package 25 ussorted cards, 10 cts. Neat 

yx Of Cards and honey candies, 15 cts. Circulars 
free. Address J. H. MArvin, Hartford, N. Y. 

~Otfdh 


LOOK HERE! 


A complete hive for comb honey, for only $1. 
Plansr-sawed, V-groove sections a specialty. Puce 
list free. J. Ml. KENZIE & CO., 
Rochester, Oakland Co., Mich. 
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«wo 
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Costs less than 2 cents per weck. 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


THE FIRST DOLLAR WEEKLY IN THE WORLD. 
THE D. A. JONES CO., PUBLISHERS, BEETON, ONTARIO, CAN. 
D. A. Jones is its editor, and this fact is a guaran- 
tee of its worth. Jt is thoroughly practical and con- 
tains weekly excellent articles from leading bee- 
Fifty-two 


numbers make a volume of 1040 pages. American 


currency and stamps at par. Samples free. 


Cc. B. LEWIS & CO, 


We make the best Bec-Hives, the best sections, the 
crates, the best frames, etc. 
We sell them at the lowest prices. 
Write for free illustrated catalogue. 
c.B. LEWIS & CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. Itfdb. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. Seeadvertisement in another column. 


MUTH'S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONE Y-SECTIONS, &c., &c. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 

6 INCINNATI, O. 
P. S.—Send 10-cent stamp for ‘ Practical Hints to 
1tfdb 


Apply to 


GIVEN AWAY. 


We-will send free by mail one of our latest im- 
proved drone and queen traps to each yearly sub- 
seriber for the AMERICAN APICULTURIST. 
Price $1.00 perannum. Sample copies free. Send 


APICULTURIST, 
Wenham, Mass. 


ON _< 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


iS NEW 


a ELAST! C TRUS. 


| the $1.00 in common Je tte rat our risk. 


Address AMERICAN 


itfa 


Has a Pad ditferent from 2! 
others, * eup shape, with Se if 
adjusting Ballin center,adapts 
itself to all pesitions ‘of tho 
body while the ball in thecup 
rh pa back the intcs« 
nes just as a person 
finger. With light pressure the Her- 
cay and night, and a radical cure 
cee an. ut by mail, Cit 


rable an . - 
“ESTO § T2085 Chicago, Li, 
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BEES, Queens, Hives, Given Comb Foundation, 
Apiarian Supplies, German Carp, Small-fruit Plants. 
Send for catalogue free. E.T. — —_— Ills. 


A naw Poon veil st new ideas and 


9 information. 
vefuable actually worth 
CABBAGE many dollars to growers,a copy 
will be —_ oY ay to any per- 
son who will send two stamps 
mga a and the address of three or 
ERY more extensive Cabbage, Caul- 
a | flower, or Celery growers. 
Address AAC, F. TILLINCHAST. 


ta beennes AaK a Co., Pa. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and aw 
See advertisement in another column. 8tfb 





500, 000 ! Linn and Buckeye V-groove one- 
piece sections, at $2.50 to $3 00 per 
M. Bee-hives and apiarian supplies in general. 
We have enlarged our factory, and added new 
machinery. For | price list, address 
J. B. MURRAY, Ada, Ohio. 


COMBINATION 
LANTERN. 


The adjoining cut 
shows a neat and 
bandy lantern for 
use about the home. 
It has three different 
burners—one for 
troleum, one or 
lard oil, and one for 
a common tallow 
candle. It is easily 
taken apart toclean; 
and to light, the oil 
fount is taken out of 
the bottom by press- 
ing on a couple of 

= s with the 

and finger. 
We can not warrant 
this lantern not to 
blow out in a wind. 
The usual price is 
50c. We offer them 
for 40c by freight or 
express with other 
goods. They are not 
ailable. 


A Bean: ina, O. 
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LITHOGRAPH LABELS IN 12 COLORS, AT 
$2.00 PER 1000. 


When Mr. James Abbott, of London, Eng., was 
with us a year ago, he had samples of a very neat 
lithograph label, oblong in shape, measuring 244x255. 
We mentioned them at the time in GLEANINGS, 
agreeing tosend samples as soon as we received 
them. Well, they have just come to hand, although 
we ordered 50,000 over a yearago. They are about 
the nicest labels we ever saw for glass tumblers, 
pails, and smal! packages of honey. We will mail 
asample inclosed in our label catalogue, free ou 
application, and will furnish them postpaid at the 
following prices: 5 cts. for 10; 40cts. for 100: $1.25 
for 500; $2.00 for 1000. A. 1. Root, Medina, O. 


ONE OF OUR $25 SAW-TABLES FOR $15. 


This table was sold toa customerin Fair Haven, 
Vt., two orthree years ugo. He says his supplies 
have nearly all been made on another table, and 
this one has scarcely been used at all. He says: 
“Itisin perfect running order, and the saws are in 
good shape, having been filed only twice, by an 
experienced hand. The machine is as good us new, 
except a few scratches.’ Of course, this table has 
not our late improvements, such as the screw-and- 
chain attachment and miter-board, shown in our 
catalogue, but it isa big bargain to some one at 

15.00. A. 1. Root, Medina, O. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND FOUNDATION- 
MILLS AT REDUCED RATES. 


We have on hand the following fdn. mills that we 
desire to dispose of; and to do so we quote these 
special prices: One if-inch mill, made about 2 years 
ago, but has never been used. This mill makes 
fdn. with the round, or improved cell. It is as good 

amill as we could make a year ago; but with our 
ptr machine for-eutting the roke we do much bet- 
ter work now, hence we offer this mill at the very 
low figure of $25.00. Regular price $40.00. 

One 12-inch will, second-hand; has been used 
about one season, but is in good order. We will 
sell for $15.00. Regular rice $30.00. 

One 10-inch mill, made about 3 years ago; has 
been used almost none; was returned to us because 
our customer did not have enough use for it. 
Regular price $20.00. Will sell for $15.00. 

One 6-inch mill in same condition, and from same 
man as above 10-inch mill. Regular price $13.50. 
We will sell for $10.00, 

One 6-inch drone-mill, new; never been used; 
just right for waking thin drone fdn. for section 
ray Regular price $15.00. We wilt sell it for 

One 6-inch Oim mill. made 6 or7 years ago; has 
been used a littie, but will do nicely for one who 
soon. to make his own fdn. We will sell it for 

One 6-inch Pelham mill. A new machine, never 
been used. We took it in exchange for one of our 
make. Will sell it for $8.00. 

A. I. Root, Medina, oO. 


LEPAGE’S LIQUID GLUE. 


Few words of praise are neces- 
sary for this excellent article, so 
widely known and advertised. It 
is one of the best of liquid glues. 
Always ready for use. Mends 
every thing. We have 4 different- 
sized packuges. 

Glass bottle like the adjoining 
cut for 10 cts.; 75 cts. for 10; $7.00 
per 100. Halt - gill tin cans with 
screw cap, and brush fastened to 
inside of cap, hy ice 15 cts. each; 
$1.10 for 10; $10.50 per 100. This 
latter can be sent by mail for 10c. 
extra for postage and packing. 

Gill tin can with brush, 20 cts.; 
lv for $1.50; 100 for $14. 00; %-pint 
tin cans, no brush, 25) cts.; $2.20 
for 10; $21.00 per 100. 

LePage’s MUCILAGE, in large bottles, with a nice 
enamel-handle brush, at 10 cts. each; 75 cts. for 10; 
$7.00 per 100. This is the best mucilage made, and 
will do ES ntoely in man bomen | cases for glue, although it is 
pretty thin to be used as gine, 

. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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Seeds for the Garden and Greenhouse for 1888, 


As a number of the friends in the South are now sending in their orders for seeds, it re- 
minds us that it is time to indicate our preferences, and to let you know what we feel 
like advising and offering for sale the coming year. 











s PRICE 5 CTS. PER PAPER; 10 PAPERS, 40 CTS.; 100 PAPERS, $3.50. 


Seeds of new or rare vegetables and novelties, we include at the uniform price of 5 cents 
od puckag yes but, of course, we are obliged to put a smaller number of seeds into such ack a 














ASPARACUS. 


Conover'’s Colossal. Oz. 5c; Ib. 55e. 
There are said to be improvements upon this variety, but 
they have not been fully tested. 
by planting this old standard. 


BEANS. 
Landreth’s First in the Market. 
$3.00. The carliest shell beans. 
Dwarf German Wax, or Butter Beans. Pt. 
10c; pk. $1.50. The earliest snap-short variety. 
Golden Wax. Pt. lc; pk. $1.50. 
A staple snap-short bean. 
White Kidney, Large. Pt. l0c; pk. $1.00. 
One of the best to use she lled, when green or — 
bushels of these at Ibe a pint, shelled green. 
them in new pint strawberry -boxe:. 
POLE BEANS 
Southern Prolific. Pt. We: pk. $1.50. 
The best snap-short pole bean, maturing in 70 days 


Large Lima. Pt. lic; pk. $2.00. 
We get ec per pint for these, when green, shelled. 
white ‘Kidney pan above. 

The above beans will be furnished in5-cent packages ; 
but where they are to go by mail, postpe, of course 
the. above packages will have to he 

wanted by mail, add 15c per pint for postage. 


BEETS. 


Eclipse. Oz. 5c; |b. 60¢ 
This gave us the best ha tion last season of any thing 
we ever raised in the way of beets. They area very quick 
grower, of excellent 


Pt. 20e; pk. 


We sell 
e market 


See 


bright smooth scarlet bulbs is tully © ual to any thing that 
has been pictured in the colorec ates of our catalogues. 
In order to getafancy price for them, start them in the 


reenhouse, and transplant when of the size of peas, ora 
ittie larger. They bear transplanting well, and are exceed- 


ingly hardy. 
Philadelphia Turnip. 02z. 5c; |b. 50c. 


This is a little later and larger than the above, and isa nov- 
elty because of its alternate rings of dark and light pink. 


Lane’s Improved. (z. 5c; |b. 40c 
The best variety for stock-fe eding. It show ed a lar; 
cent of sugar at the Experiment Station than any other an- 
“ve ~<a itis +o Sweet, that when small, they are nice to eat 


Lens Red Mangel. 0z. 5c; Ib. 30c. 
Yields well, but not so sweet as Lane’s improved. 
CABBAGE. 


Select, Very ie Jersey Wakeseld. 
Oz. 25e: Ib. wae 


Our cabbage se ed this year is raised by Fra’ neis Brill. At | 
the ~« rimental College Farm, at Colum , O., they 
his cabbage seed the preference over that ra by any other 
seedsman, and they have tested nearly all of They all 


say that ‘the Early Jersey Wakefield, of their best oolented 
strain,is fully as early as any other cabb: ‘knownjand | 
greatly superior in quality. e have sold s' neve g headla > 
retail at 30c each, raised from plants started in 

house in February. 


Henderson’s Early Summer. 02. 25¢; lb, $3. 00. 

This eomes next to the Jersey Wakefield; and “although it 

is an early cabbage, under very favorable ‘conditions it pro- 
duces large heads of most excellent Sn sat 


Winningstadt. Oz. 10c; lb. $1.50 


Much like the Jersey Wakefield, but later and larger.” The 
heads are round, andsome of them are so hard as to seem al- 


most like bullets. Our customers of last season great! pre- 
ferred these and Henderson’s Early Summer cab o the 
iater flat cabbages. 


Louisville Drumhead, 02z. lic; |b. $2.00 
One of the most uniform and surest- heading sorts tried at 
the Ohio Experiment Station. It is a little earlier than Flat 


Dutch, hence may be planted later; just the kind to — { 


after early crops. . 


a 


No one will lose any thing 


| Henderson's White Plume. 
quite small. If 


quality, and the appearance of the | 


er per | 


24 This will be noticed with the White-Plume Celer: y and Snowball Cauliflower, ete. 

& 5-cent papers are all sent by mail postpaid; but when you order seeds BY THE OUNCE OR rot bean 
st you must pay 2c extra for — ge and packi ing on each and every ounce, and 18¢ extra for post- 
M age und packing on each and every pound of seeds ordered. You will notice from this, that the 
s FIVE-CENT PACKETS , POSTPAID cad miceivede never contain a FULL OUNCE Of any thing. 








Flat Dutch. Oz. 10c; ‘1b. $1.50. 


This is a standard late cabbage, for winter. 


Perfection Drumhead Savoy. 0z. 10c; Ib. $1.50. 

The mein | cabbage is handsome in appearance, ‘and richer 

and finer in quality, than any of the other varieties. In 
taste it nearly approaches the cauliflower. 


Large*Red Drumhead. 7. 10c; |b. $1.50. 

This is a red cabbage for picklin The bright red, by.way 
of contrast, wil] make a load or fot of cabbages attract. at- 
tention, and there is always more or less demand for red cab- 
bage for pickles. 


CARROTS. 


Orange Danvers, Half-Lon 
ae lds well, and is easy to dig. The 
odds 


Oz. 5e; Ib. 60c. 
oat sort known, by all 


CAULIFLOWER, |... ° 


a Early Snowball. +4. 0z. - 00; 

OZ 3.0 

Nice. specimens of early cauliflower otha bring extfay ant 
prices, and it pays well to start them ing Ke green tfuvagant 
use hand- “glasses to forward them before the ho weather 


comes on. 
CELERY. 


4 02. 10C; 02..35. 

We place this at the head of the list, anid especially for ear- 
ly celery. During the past season we h ne stalks on the 
market in July, and it sold readily at 10c a We are plan- 
ning to have celery this year in the market in the month of 
June. The seed was started in the greenhouse about the 
middie of December. On account of its’self-bleaching quali- 
ties it is better fitted for ear ly celery than aay other. 


Golden Dwart. Oz. 20c; Ib. $2.50. 
One of the standard sorts fora later crop. The golden tint 
of the head stalks makes it a very handsome vegetable. 


Boston Market. Oz. 20c; lb. $2.50 


An old standard variety in and around Boston, and raised 
largely throughout the land. 


Major Clark’s-Pink. Oz. 4c; lb. $5.00. 
hile the White Plume is the earliest and finest in appear- 
‘ance, we tegar'd the above as the richest and most toothsome 
of ali the ce. my It also, under favorable circumstances, 
makes gxcvedingly rapid growth. Plants set in September, 
the past season; made stalks weighing 2 Ibs. each, by the mid: 
dle of November, 


' CORN (FOR TABLE USE). 


Ford’s Early Sweet. 
We put this at the head of the list on account of its excel- 
lent quality and exceeding earliness. 
Cory’s Extra Early 
Probably a few days pantie r than any Gused wo tap 


j at A ‘s Extra Ear 


sa great yielder, a: soil suite, although it comes 
a little later than Ford’s. ‘ 
Late Mammoth Sugar. ik 
This is excellent in quality, and gives.ears of 
size, and isa wonderful yielder. Our trade. has 
large in this kind of corn for eight or ten years past. 


Livingston’s Evergreen. Me 


Earlier than the Mammoth. ExceHent a mayk et varie- 
ty, also for drying and for home use. one 


mmoth 
en very 


Corn we sell at 5 cents for a mp the ta ; but 
é this price. purchasers must pa dp 4 which 
7 cents for each half-pint. in larger 


quantities the price will be $1 00 por peck, ch, oF 98.0 per 
ushel. 

CRESS, OR PEerreR @Rass, 
Extra Curled. 02z..5c; lb. 


L ta.” 


CUMBER:” d ; 
Early Frame. ing 5e? Ib. 50e 


The earliest cucumber. 
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Rawson’s saapraves Early White Spine. 
Oz. 30e; Ib. $3.00. 
This is the kind he uses for raising in his greenhouse, and 


the cucumbers bring 50 to 75 cents each, even where he raises | 
Fine specimens are wonderfully | 


them by the thousands. 
handsome, and taking,and they sometimes grow to a great 
size without getting yellow. 

Short Prolific Pickle. Oz. 10c; Ib. $1.00. 


Thisis isthe kind generally used for raising pickles for 


market. 
KOHLRABI. 


White Vienna. (z. 15c; lb. $1.50. 
This is a quick-growing vegetable, half way bety’een tur- 
nip and cabbage. If the plants are started in the greenhouse, 


the vegetable may be put on the market at the same time | 


with the very earliest cabbages; and where people once get 
a taste of it, it is pretty sure. to meet with a rapid sale at good 


prices. 
LETTUCE. 
Landreth’s Forcing. Oz. 40c; Ib. $5.00. 

Excellent for hot-beds and cold-frames; exceedingly early. 
The heads are small, and may be sent to the table in their en- 
tire form, on the root. 

Boston Market. (z. l0c; |b. $1.00. 

The best variety for greenhouse culture, as the heads are 
small, but compact and handsome. 

Cincinnati Market. Per 0z., 40c; per Ib., 85,00. 

This is a large white lettuce, raised extensively by the 
market-gardeners about Cincinnati. It does not head, but 
makes a bunch of large white crisp leaves. In many places 
it brings a better price than any other lettuce, especially as 
it makes its appearance in February. 

Bloomsdale Early Summer. 02. 10c; Ib. $1.50. 

Fecone early; sometimes called, by the Southern friends, 

o “reo e.” 
Henderson’s New York. Oz. 25c; )b. $3.00. 

One of the largest and most beautiful varieties of lettuce 
known. When grown to perfection on good soil,the inside 
of the head is white, like a cabbage, and wonderfully crisp 
and refreshing. 

Deacon Lettuce. Oz. l0c; |b. $1.50. 

The variety is highly recommended by the Ohio Experiment- 
al Station, and so hardy that we have had good heads of it 
Germs in the open ground as late as the middle of Novem- 

Pr. 

Hanson. Oz. 10c; lb. $1.00. 

An old standard variety, producing heads that sometimes 
weigh as much as 2 Ibs. 

Brown Dutch. Oz. 10; lb. $1.50. 

A variety that always attracts attention, and always se'ls 
on account of the red or bronze colors of the greater part of 
its foliage. Itis a very old variety, and the sight of it often 
finds a purchaser, because it reminds them so vividly of the 
days of childhood out on the old farm. 


MELONS, MUSK. 

Extra Early Citron. 02. 10c; Ib. $1.00. 

Always profitable because of its extreme earliness. 
Casaba, or Persian Muskmelon. Oz. 5 cts.; 

Ib. 60c. 

A standard large variety. 
Pine Apple. 0z. 5c; |b. 60. 

Excellent in quality, andonly medium in size. 
Banana. 2z. 5c; lb. T5e. 

Iconsider this one of the best muskmelons it has been my 
fortune to taste, judging from specimens we had last season. 
They are long like a rail, or like a banana, if you choose; but 
the color is strikingly like a banana, and, what is more won- 
derful still, it has an odor also like the banana. 


' MELONS, WATER. 
Extra Early. 02z. 5c; Ib. 60c. 
The quality is very good, but the size’is not very large. 
Landret: ’s Boss. 02. 5c; lb. 60. 


A melon that seems to combine more of the good qualities 
for a large late watermelon than any other. 


ONION. 
Extra Early Red. z. lic; |b. $2.00. 


Medium size, red, and an excellent keeper. 
Silverskin, or White. 2. 25c; |b. #3.50. 
A standard variety for pickles, or for handsome bunch 
onions. Better flavored than the dark-skinned. 


Yellow Dan ers. 02. 20c; Ib. $2.50. 
Astandard yellow variety. 
seed. It makes a wonderful difference, however, how the 
seed is grown. Some strains will give nearly double the crop 


that others will. 
ONION SETS. 


We have those of Yellow Danvers and Silverskin. 
Prices, 10c per pint; $1.50 per 
bushel. Large-size sets (often us 

half the above prices. 
PARSNIP. 


Bloomsdale. 02. 5c; lb. 40c; 10 Ibs., $3.00. 
This isthe only kind we have, but we consider it equal to 
any. 


k, or $5.00: per 
for pickles), one- 


The best of all to grow from | 


PARSLEY. 
Fine Curled or Double. 02. 5c; 1b. 5c. 


PEAS. 
_Landreth’s Extra Early. % pt. 5c; pk. $1.50. 


We consider this equal to any for the first peas of the sea- 
son. ,The same as the First of All, First and Best, and other 
extra earlies. It yields its cropina very short time. Not 
equal in quality to the American Wonder. 

American Wonder. ' pt. 5c; pk. $1.50. 

This is a cross between the Champion and the Little Gem. 
The vine grows from 6 to 8 inches high. It is the first to rip- 
en among the green wrinkled sorts. On account of its dwarf 
habits it can be grown very easily under glass. 

Stratagem. Pt. 30c; pk. $3.00. 

This has made its way rapidly in publie favor. It is not on- 
ly of rare exeellence in quality, but the pods and peas are so 
large and fine looking they call attention at once from any 
ae else in the market. It has given us excellent satisfac- 

on. 

Champion of England. 14 pt. 5c; pk. $1.00: 
bushel, $3.50. 

So well known as to need no recommend here. 

Marrowfat. ‘2 pt. 5c; pk. $100; bu. $3.50. 

One of the most desirable and well-known late sorts. 

Peas by mail will be at same rate of beans for postage. 


PEPPERS. 
Spanish Pepper. 0. 25c.; |b. $3.00. 


A new variety, sv large that the natives of warm climates 
slice them up and fry, as an article of food. 
Bullnose. 02z. 25c;, 1b.°$3.00. 
A larger variety than the above, but in every other respect 
the same. , 
Cayenne Pepper 02. 25c; |b. $3.00. 


Much called for, for seasoning soups, pickles, ete. 
. RADISHES. 
White-tipped Scarlet Turnip, z. 5c; lb. 60c 


A fancy variety of the scarlet bulb with white bottom; 
very showy. 
Scarlet Turnip-rooted. 7. 5c.; lb. 60c. 


Larger and later than the preceding. 


Lady Finger. 7. l0c.; |b. $1.00. 
One of the standard long radishes. Sometimes it grows as 
large as a parsnip, and yet is of excellent quality. 
Becker’s Chartier Radish. z. lc.; Ib. $1.50. 
A novelty, and one that has given us the greatest satisfac- 
tion; of rapid growth and good size, both at the bottom and 
top. In favorable soW it will grow to a large size, and still be 
excellent in quility. The Chartier radish has been to us an 
acquisition during the rer year. They are remarkably cer- 
tain to make a good bulb. 


SALSIFY, OR OYSTER PLANT. 


A vegetable that is sure to be called for, where it is once 
introduced. Oz, 10c.; Ib. 81.50. 


SPINACH. 
Bloomsdale Extra Curled. 2z. 5c: Ib. 50c. 


It combines as many of the good qualities as any other. 


SQUASH. 
SUMMER VARIETIES. 
Early White Bush, or Patty Pan. 2. ic.; 
. 60e 


Not surpassed by the Golden Summer Crookneck. One of 
the old staples. 


Golden Summer Crookneck. 2. 5c; |b. 50c. 
The standard summer squa<h, 


WINTER VARIETIES. 
Perfect Gem. 2. 5c; Ib. 50c. 
A round squash, about 6 inches in diameter. The quality 


is excellent, and it will keep till spring. 


Hubbard. 2. 10c; lb. 60c. 


Too well known to need comment. 


Boston Marrow. 2. 5c; Ib. 75c. 
An old standard staple, especially in and around Boston. 


TOMATO. 


|Mikado. 02. 25c; Ib. $3.00. 

This tomato is so distinct from the ordinary sorts that it 
has a different - shaped foliage that can be recognized at 
once. The tomatoes are of immense size, and the greater 
part of them smooth; besides, they are about as early as any 
j hing we have. Some of the first last season sold at 8 cents 
| apiece, and it does not take many such to fill a basket. 


Acme. 02. 20c; lb. $2.00c. 
| Too well known to need comment. 
| Trophy. 02. 20c; $2.50. 
A companion to the Acme. 
| Livingston’s Beauty. 2. 25c; lb. $3.00. 
| This is a production of the same Livingston who brought out 
the Acme, Trophy, Favorite, and Perfection; but he _ pro- 


| nounces this superior to them all. They are better shape, 
| and smoother, than the Mikado, but not so large. 
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Pear-Shaped Tomatoes. 02. 20c: $3.00. 


These are handsome for pickles and preserves. We have 
bearers, and of good quality. 
TURNIP. 
Early Bloomsdale Red Top. 02. 5c; Ib. 60c. 


One of the best for the first turnip in the market. 


White Egg. 7. 5c; Ib. 50c. 
Very showy and handsome, as well as quite early. Last 
season they sold readily fora dollar a bushel in our market 

as fast as we could get hold of them. 


Yellow Aberdeen. 2. 5c; Ib. 50c. 
We consider this the best table turnip grown. When cook- 
ed it - so yellow that it will sometimes be mistaken for 
squash. 


Purple-top White-globe Turnip. 2z. 5 c¢.; | 
Ib. 50 c. 


This turnip, during the past extremely difficult season to 


raise any kind of turnip, gave us the best results of any — | 


we tried; and although the crop was not very large, the qual 
ty seems to be unusually fine for table use, ag ed when 
t 7 are about as large as fair-sized eppiss. ye have been 
selling them all the fall for a dollar a bushel; and to-day, Dec. 
28, we are just closing out our last bushel of them, and we 
could sell a good many more at the above price if we had 
them. They wee ow as quick as any turnip known, and 
are very handsome. When washed they are almost as white as 
an egg, with a beautiful purple around the top. They are 
smooth and round. 


Bloomsdale Swede. 2. 5c; !b. 50c. 
Perhaps the best of the Rutabaga varieties. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina. O. 


HONEY CoLuMN. 


CITY MARKETS. 


New Yorxk.—Honey.—For the past few weeks the 
demand for honey has slackened off to some extent, 




















as it generally does at this time of the year. In or- | 


der to make sales how, we are obliged to shade 


prices slightly. About the middle of January we | 


expect the demand to be more active again, at firm- 
er prices. F. G. STROHMEYER & CO., 
Dec. 22. 122 Water St., N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA. — Honey.—We quote: 1-lb. sec- | 


tions, white, 15@l6c; dark, and 2-lb. white, 10@14; 
strained, 8@10c. PANCOAST & GRIFFITHS, 

Dec. 22. 122 Dock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CINCINNATI.—Honey.—There is a quiet but fair 
demand for honey of all kinds. Extracted honey 
brings 4@9c on arrival; demand exceeds the arriv- 
als. The demand for comb honey is rather tame. 
It brings 16@20c for best, in the jobbing way. De- 
mand is good for beeswax, which brings 20@22c for 
good to choice yellow on arrival. 

Cuas. F. Mutu & Son, 
Dec. 27. Cincinnati, O. 


KansaS8 Crty.—Honey.—The demand for 1-Ib. sec- | 
tions is good; very little on the market. 1-lb. sec- | 


tions, white, 20@22c; dark, 15@17; 2 lbs., white, 18c; 
dark, 15@16; extracted, white, 64@7; dark, 5@6. 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 
Dec. 22. 514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Boston. — Honey. — Fancy one-pound comb. 
18@20c; two-pound comb, 17@18c. Extracted, 7@8c, 
Sales are slow. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

Dec. 22. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


Str. Lours.—Honey.—We quote ¢hoice comb 18@ 
20e; latter is for choice white clover in good condi- 
tion, and in 1-lb. sections. Strained, in bbls., 5@6 
cts. Extra fancy, of bright color and in No.1 p- 
ages, 4 cent advance on above. Extracted, in bbls., 
64,@7c; in cans, 7% , 2c for prime. 

arket very firm at above prices. 
a D. G. Turt & Co., 
206 N. Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 


New York.—Honey.—The past two weeks the 
honey market has been quite dull. We attribute 
the inactivity to the continued warm weather. We 
quote as follows: Fan¢y white, 1-lb. sections, 16@19; 
2 ibs.. 14@16; buckwheat, 2 lb. sections, 10@11; 1 lb. 
11@12. Off grades, 1 and 2c per Ib. less. Extracted, 

Beeswarz. 


white, 8@9. : 3 
McCAUL & HILDRETH BROs., 
Dec. 20. 28 & 88 West Broadway, N. Y. 


- 


| 
} 


COLUMBUS. — Honey.—Fancy white 1-lb. sections, 


| 18@20c. Off grades not in demand; extracted, 1 
them of two colors—red and yellow. They are immense | . " “we 


12c. The honey-market is very dull; too high 


| prices, and large lots are being offered. To increase 
| the demand we shall be compelled to lower prices. 


EARLE CLICKENGER, 
Dec. 22. 117 South 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


| ALBANY.—Honey.—Market quiet, and steady in 
rice. Stocke of comb honey are light. We don’t 
ook for much change in prices. Extracted. slow 
| sale, prices nominal. We quote comb, clover, 
white, 14@18c; mixed, 12@13; buckwheat, 10@12. 
Consignments solicited. H. R. WRIGHT, 
Dec. 2. 328 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


NEw YorkK.—Honey.—Honey is movin rather 

| slow, especially off goods. Beeswax is selling at 21 
22c. THURBER, WHYLAND & Co., 

Dec. 22. New York City. 


St. Louts.—Honey.—We quote you choice white- 
| clover comb honey, scarce and nominal, 17@20c, as 
to size of section and package. White sage, comb, 
plentiful and dull, as to size of section, at 14@18c. 
Extracted honey. white clover, nominal. in bbis., 6 
@6%: cans, 7%@8%; white sage, cans, 7@8. South- 
| ern. bbis.. 4@5%,. as to quae. Beeswax, bright, 
| 193@20: dark, 144@15. . B. Westcott & Co.. 

Dec. 24. St. Louis, Mo. 





CHICAGO.—Honey.—Very little demand for honey, 
and receipts are quite heavy for this season of the 
| year. Prices are being shaded, to effect sales, 
| which are very few and in a small way. 

R. A. BURNETT, 
Dec. 21. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


DetROIT.—Honey.—Honey has advanced since last 
quotations. Best white, in 1-lb. sections, 18@20c, 
and good demand, as there is much less in commis- 
sion houses. Extracted, l0@1le. Beeswax, 21@23. 

Bell Branch, Mich., Dee. 22. M. H. Hunt. 


For SALE.—1000 lbs. of white honey, for lic per 

lb., 30 lbs. in a crate. 
NELSON Dewey, Tecumseh, Mich. 

For SALeE.—About one ton of extracted buck- 
wheat honey, in kegs holding about 160 )ba. each; 
also two kegs of white-clover honey. Send for 
prices. .D. WRIGHT, 
Knowersville, Albany Co., N. Y. 


For Sa.r.—A few hundred pounds of comb hon- 
ey, in crates that will weigh from 20 to 28 Ibs., or 
| thereabouts: very nice for this season. 

Cc. S. WoLcort, St. Johns, Clinton Co., Mich. 


For SALE.—BEight cans, containing 60 lbs. each, of 
| basswood honey, for 9c per lb. It is well ripened. 
| B. B. Wes.ey, Lagrange, Lorain Co., O. 


- FOR SALE. - 


4%-horse-power upright Engine and Boiler, with 3 
pulleys, 2 belts, and 16-foot shaft. In use only two 
| seasons. Almost as good as new, with valve-cock, 
| steam-gague, 20-foot smoke-stack. and Hancock’s 

injector, all complete. Will take $160 cash on board 

the cars at Knoxville, lowa. Cost when it was new, 
| $237.50. For particulars, inquire of 
| 1tfdb J. W. BLTTEN BENDER, Knoxville, lowa. 








SEEDS sxfhsysius 
Mixed Flower-seeds (500 kinds) 
with PARK’S FLORAL GUIDE, 


all for 2 stamps. New flowers,new engravings; teems 
with floral hints. Everybody delighted. Tell all your 
| friends. Sendnow. G. W. Park, Fannettsburg, Pa. 


D*Azanr’s FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column. 8btfd 


FOR SAL Semi-portanie engine and boil- 
"""er, nine-horse power; price 

$250.00, on board cars. For further particulars, 

add THOMAS GEDYE. 


ddress 
LaSalle, LaSalle Co., Ill. 
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DOOLITTLE’S BEE-CAVE. 


BOXES FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 





SEE on page 888 of GLEANINGS for 1887 that you 
wish a description of my special repository for 

' bees. My bee-yard slopes gently to the north 
(I wish it were southeast), while near the west 

end is a slight sag through which flowed a 
small brook in wet weather, but which was dry the 
larger part of the summer. This brook now has an 
underground passage, so as to be entirely out of 
the way.’ West of the brook was a knoll, or rise of 
ground, facing the cast, and rising at the rate of 
about four inches to the foot. Into this knoll I dug 
about 30 feet, or so that the back end of the hole 
was about 10 feet deep, measuring straight up on 
the west bank. This same hole was about 9 feet 
wide, and, for atrial, it was boarded up at first, a 
roof put over, and 3 feet of earth put on top of the 
roof. Herein 1 wintered my bees successfully, 
thus proving the value of such a place for winter- 
ing bees. When the boards became rotten I tore 
all down and put in a good wall of stone and mor- 
tar, on top of which I put a good strong roof, which 
was covered with three feet of dry earth, and over 
the whole was a larger roof, so as to keep the earth 
and all underit dry. The first cave did not have 
this last-named roof, consequently the dirt was 
kept wet by the rains and snows of winter. I find 
the latter much the best, as the dry earth seems to 
help to keep a more even temperature than did the 
former. The east end wall is 24 feet from the west, 
and here is the entrance door, so that the cave is in 
reality only 24 feet long by 6% feet wide by 7 feet 
deep, inside. Two feet out from the entrance door 
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is another door, and still two feet further out is an- 
other door, and in front of this last door is an ante- 
room 4 feet square, which has a door to that; sol 
have to open four doors every time I go into this 
cave. As these doors all fit nicely, I have three 
large dead-air spaces through which the cold air 
must pass to get to the cave, and yet the first-nam- 
ed door is the coldest part of the cave, or cellar, as 
is readily shown by the moisture collecting in drops 
upon it. 

As I have said ina former article, after the bees 
are put in here, all is shut tight, and left so till 
spring after the bees are set out. After this the 
doors are fastened open, and all ventilators opened, 
till time of putting the bees in, so that the heat of 
summer shall dry all out as much as possible. By 
thus leaving open during the cool and frosty nights 
of October, it so reduces the temperature of the 
cave and ground around it that it stands at about 
47° after the bees have got quiet. As winter pro- 
gresses it gradually lowers till it reaches 44°, vary- 
ing only from 43 to 45°, no matter how high or low the 
temperature goes outside; and, asI said on page 887, 
it keeps the same, whether there is one colony or a 
hundred in it. 

To the west of the cellar, one rod, is 30 feet of 
fence, 4 feet high, which causes the snow to drift 
over the roof and cellar from 3 to 8 feet deep, and 
this snow has something to do with the matter; but 
Ihave never known a-lower degree than 41 to be 
reached, with 20 degrees below zero outside and no 
snow. 

THOSE BOXES FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. i 

I was quite a little surprised at the logic, or, rath- 
er, lack of logic, displayed in the editorial comments 
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at the close of my article on page 931. If Bro. Hed- 
don conveyed the idea at Chicago, which you attrib- 
ute to him, he must at that time have lacked that 
clear-headedness which he generally exhibits. All 
know that candied honey in cold weather has a ca- 
pacity of resistance almost equal to wood, and one 
of these boxes of honey is little if any more easily 
broken during the months I named than is a solid 
block of wood of the same size, being about as solid 
as bricks, except at the top. To make this more se- 
cure 1 use heavier lumber for the cover. Then 
about the leakage. Surely Bro. Heddon couldn't 
get so far off the track as to talk of honey, candied 
solid during December and J-nuary, leaking, even 
were it possible to break the boxes. Why! even 
A. |. Root used to tell us of cutting such honey up 
in square chunks and selling it in this shape as 
stick cundy. Bear in mind, I do not recommend 
these boxes, and never did, except for the purpose 
set forth; viz, for holding und shipping solid honey 
during the cold months of the year. The sleigh is 
used as convenient fur carting or carrying truck in 
winter, When snow is on the ground, but it is nearly 
worthless at all other times, as a means of carriage, 
and itswould be about as consistent to condemn 
sleighs entirely as it was for Bro. Heddon to con- 
demn a box for solid honey. No man could ever 
become more disgusted with wooden packages for 
liquid honey than I have been, and I have not used 
them for that purpose in ten years, much prefer- 
ring tins and glass; but after the honey has been 
stored in tin tanks till it is candied so it will scarce- 
ly run, it can then be put in wooden boxes, and, aft- 
er becoming solid, handled during the cold months 
to good advantage. Solid honey is conveniently 
gotten out of a box, while it is a nuisance to try to 
get the same out of the bung-hole of a keg or barrel, 
or from the screw top of a can, a8 many consumers 
try todo. We madeagood point years ago, when 
the candying of honey was placed before the pub- 
lic, as a test of its purity; and upon that decision I 
saw the way clear to get pure honey in a solid shape 
to said public, and I still believe that whoever tries 
the plan unprejudiced will like it. 
Borodino, N. Y., Dec., 1887. G.M. DOOLITTLE. 


Friend D., I am greatly interested in that 
bee-cave of yours, not only for wintering 
bees, but it comes the nearest to cold stor- 
age without ice of any thing that has ever 
been given us. Your plan of making the 
snow drift over the cave is a wonderfully 
bright thought, and I never heard it men- 
tioned before in any of our papers devoted 
to cold storage and cellars for farmers. 
The Prairie Farmer recently described a 
root-cellar that was much like yours in some 
respects. In our soil, I agree with you ex- 
actly in preparing a good roof over the dirt, 
to keep the rain out. You did not mention 
having a ventilator at the west end of the 
cellar, where it is deepest in the ground. 
For fruit or for roots this would be quite an 
item. By opening these ventilators at the 
proper time, so as to let dry air go through 
the. cellar, all moisture can be dried out 
of the whole cellar and its contents. It 
seems to me that 6+ feet wide inside is very 
narrow,,is itnot ? If you put your hives on 
shelves one above another, perhaps it is as 
wide as you need. This would allow a two- 


‘foot shelf on each side, and a 2}-foot pass- 


ageway. For a root-cellar you would not 





need more than two outside doors—may be 
only one. If on level ground, the outer 
door could be made like an ordinary cellar- 
hatchway, with steps to go down. Of 
course, you want such perfect drainage that 
no water can ever show itself, even during 
the heaviest rains of spring. 

I think friend Heddon himself had bet- 
ter tell. us his experience, in print, with 
those boxes for candied honey. No doubt 
they will answer very well where the honey 
is candied solid and hard ; but the honey we 
get will not always candy so as to make 
solid blocks; and, again, suppose you have 
to hold your honey over, or prefer to hold it 
over, would it not melt during the summer 
time, so as to make trouble? Perhaps, if 
stored in that bee-cellar, the even tempera- 
ture might prevent candying. “ Who can tell 
us about that ? Iam leaning pretty strong- 
ly toward that wooden package for extract- 
ed honey, even if I did find some fault with 
it. Let us have the experience.of every one 
who has ever used them. It is true, the 
Chicago convention rather “sat down” on 
the arrangement; but may be there were 
not many there who had tried it very much, 
except friend Heddon. 


HONEY-TUMBLEBS. 





DR. MILLER PROPOSES TO SHAKE US, NOT BY 
THE HAND, BUT BY THE SHOULDERS. 





RIEND ROOT:—On page 938, friend Bugbee 
gives you some plain talk, at the close of 
which you want to get hold of him to shake 
him by the hand. Now, I'd just like to get 
hold of both of you, and shake you by the 

—shoulders! You both need a good shaking. 

You admit there is trouble about honey-tumblers, 
and say, “If there is no other way out of it, we will 
goto the expense of having dies and tools made to 
make atumbler holding a full pound of honey—no 
more, no less.”” Now, you ought to see that any 
attempt in that direction would only make matters 
worse. I have some tumblers of two sizes—No. 803 
and No. 804. 1 bought them of you a few years 
ago, and, as nearly asI can make out the stencil 
on one of the boxes, they were made by Wallace 
& Co., Pittsburgh. You first sent the smaller size, 
and as that was too smallI got the larger. I have 
just weighed one of these filled with honey, and it 
holds a trifle more than 17 Ounces of honey. But it 
is filled just as full as it will hold, and I should not 
like to be so exact in filling a large number, so I 
like the size very well for holding a pound. ButlI 
suspect that much extracted honey is thinner, and 
possibly some of it is so. much lighter that this 
tumbler filled with it would weigh hardly a pound. 
Suppose, now, you go to the expense of getting up 
anew tumbler ‘that shall hold a pound—no more, 
no less.”” It will hold just one pound of a certain 
specific gravity, and will not hold just a pound of 
any other. So all you have gained is the throwing 
on the market another size of tumbler to make still 
greater confusion. Is it not possible that some who 
have used this tumbler, and found it too small, 
have filled it with rather thin honey? If so, the 
obvious thing is to evaporate the honey till it goes 
in the tumbler, rather than to stretch the tumbler 
to hold a pound of thin honey. You see, this is a 
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very different thing from the apple-barrel business. 
One is.bulk, and a barrel of a given size will always 
hold the same bulk, while the other is weight, and 
you,can't make atumbler of a given size to hold 
always the same weight. : 

SECTIONS HOLDING JUST A POUND. 


Neither, friend Bugbee, can you get a section: 


that will hold. just a pound. You ask if 1}§-ineh 
sections ** will average 1 lb. when used with separa- 
tors,’’ No, they will.not. Even if they did average 
just one pound this year, they might average more 
or less another year, for the years vary. . But will it 


do to sell each section for a pound, even if they do | 


average that? Isit right to sell one man 15 ounces 
for a pound, when another gets 17? I very much 
doubt if there. is any fair way, only to weigh each 
section, and sell it for just what it weighs. And 
this, as it seems to me,jis the greatest obstacle in 
the way of ever having a dime, package of comb 
honey. 

RENT FOR USE OF GROUND FOR OUT-APIARY. 

I was much interested in the opinions given on 
page 946, and very much surprised. at their varying 


so widely. They vary from little or nothing up toa 


rent of 4500: or more per acre! I don't know how 
many times I have read over the reply of Dadant 
& Son, trying to make out some typographical 
error, or some way: by which I could make it mean 


something different. They are solid, reliable men, | 


not given to reckless statements, so I attach much 
weight to their replies.’ But let us look atit. An 
out-apiary will, I think, as a general rule, be plant- 


ed, not in a village, but on a farm where land is not | 
worth more than $50 to $100 per acre. One-eighth | 


of an acre will be ample accommodation for an 
apiary of, say, 100 colonies. At $100 per acre that 


eighth of an acre can be bought for $12.50, and $5.00 | 
would be a very high. rent for it. Those respond- 
ents who gave a higher figure than this must, have 


counted on something more—in fact, considerable 


more, in some cases, than the mere rent of the | 


land. The Dadants pay one-fifth of the honey. If 
the average yield per colony is 75 pounds, then the 
rent is 15 lbs. per colony, or 1500 |bs. of honey for 


un apiary of 100 colonies: At 6%; cts. per lb. this is | 
worth $100, making the land rent ut about $800 per | 
acre. There must be a mistake somewhere. I. 


think some of the friends might well reconsider the 
matter of paying such high rents. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill. r , 

Now, look here, old friend, you need not 
talk about shaking anybody. I myself said 
that some honey is thinner than others, and 
I am inclined to think, still further, that 
some honey has a heavier specific. gravity 
even when the density is the same; and 
this accounts for the different reports in 
regard to our tumblers. The 804 is the.one, 
if | am correct, that holds 17 ounces of very 
thick honey ; and I presume this is the one 
you would recommend us to adopt.—Your 
objection to the teh-cent cake of honey I 
think might be got over, because thé 
amount in question is but a fraction ofa 
cerit any way. The retailér should insist on 
each customer taking the first one he comes 
to, without pulling them all over, and in 
that case each man would stand the same 
chance, and none of us would be sufferin 
very much loss.—In regard to the matter o 
rent, friend Dadant ‘has himself, in the ar- 
ticle following; ‘covered’ the ground so 


thoroughly there is no need that either of 

us should say any thing more about it—at 

least, not much more. 
En 


OUT-APIARIBS. 


| FRIEND C. P. DADANT GIVES US SOME VALUABLE 
i POINTS FROM PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE, 


RIEND ROOT:—I wish to add a few words to 
the answers to the questions on page 46, 
concerning out-apiaries. It appears that we 

| are the ones who pay the highest. price for 

hiving swarms. It was aftera long experi- 
| ence that we settled on this price, and we find that 
| itis no more than sufficient. Perhaps it is owing to 
| the fact that we are like Mr. E. France, and do not 
| expect to have many swarms. We have found that 
| itis very difficultto get a boy, a child, whose time is 
| wortb but little, to hive swarms; and if we found 

one, we would hesitate very much in entrusting 

him with the job. He must see that the hive is well 

prepared, that the frames bang true, that the bees 
| are safely housed, and, when the swarm is in, the 
hive has to be carried tothe location which it is to 

/oecupy. All this must be done by a man, by some 

| one who has a certain feeling of responsibility, or 
it will be badly done. Moreover, as the question 

_ correctly states, the bees are usually located near‘a 

farmer's house; . and did my readers ever see a 

| farmer who had very much time to throw away in 

| May and June, or in swarming time, whenever that 
| may be? He must either sit there watching for 
swarms, and then he is a bee-keeper who had better 
be hired by the day, or else he must be called -from 
| the field to hive our swarm. If he: gets only 10 
| cents, or 25, or 50 cents, he may at times hesitate 
very much before leaving his work, and your swarm 
| will be in: danger of being allowed to leave. Your 
| farmer may have to climb a tree, or cut a limb 
| from one of his apple-trees. AJ] that is trouble, 
annoyance. True,if he can harvest a number of 
| swarms inaday he will make quite a profit; but 
since he can not leave his business during the 
| whole season to watch for your swarms, he must 
either hire some one to see to it, ordo as 1 said at 
first—come from the field whenever aswarin is out. 
If the bees are not too far from the house, the 

Tester he generally notice the swarm readily, 

| and there is no great need of constant supervision. 

If help has to be hired to catch the swarms, it had 

| better be special help, bired by the apiurist. 

| But some of our friends will say that the ladies 
can often hive. the swarms. ‘Thut is so; but in 
many instances they can not; as when the swarm is 
high up ina tree, or if they are getting dinner, 
and the farmer and his hands are expecting to eat 
at their regular bours. If we say that we will 

‘make allowance forthe swarms that are more dif- 
ficult to hive, it becomes a source of trouble to 
decide when a swarm is harder to hive. On the 
other hand, if we are liberal with our man, we can 
require more care from him than we would other- 
wise. Wecan insist on his ascertaining that noth- 
ing is lacking in.the hive, and on his transporting it 
at once to the place which it is to occupy, and set- 
ting it level, so that the combs will not hang out of 
their frames, etc. We can also ask him to ascer- 

‘tain which hive the swarm came from. This can be 

done when the bees first come out, and. may save a 

great deal of hunting to the apiarist when he 

comes. F 
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Taking it all in all, and considering that, in the 
olden times, the one who looked after the bees 
generally received half of the swarms and half of 
the surplus, we think our price of 75 cents will not 
be considered too high, by the majority of our 
readers. 

In regard to the other question, ‘What rent 
should be paid for an out-apiary?” we are again the 
ones who pay the largest amount. We wish to 
state that, in this bargain, are included both the 
house-room for extracting, for spare supers, boxes, 
crates, etc., and the board of men and team while 
at work. We say team, because we take it for 
granted that the apiarist uses horses to transport 
himself from one apiary to another, and to haul 
his hives, boxes, honey, etc. When we put bees on 
a farmer's place, we expect him to take an inter- 
estin them, evenif he does not work with them, 
and we wantto give himashare of the profits, so 
that he will make the most out of them when we 
do. Then our interests are similar, and a bad sea- 
son for us means a bad one for him. Then he sees 
his interest in cultivating plants that are beneficial 
to bees; and we have had one of our farmers to 
ask at the feed-store for alsike in place of red 
clover, just because he was expecting to increase 
his profit as well as ours thereby. In the same way 
be will think of sowing buckwheat, which he will 
plow under at the first frost, not only because it 
will act as a fertilizer, but because it will also give 
our bees acrop in which he hasashare. One of 
our farmers, a careful! one, was in the habit of run- 
ning his mower over alot of Spanish needles, just 
before they bloomed, in alow marshy place on his 
farm. Since we have bees on his place, and he has 
ashare of the surplus, the Spanish needles have 
grown unmolested, wherever they did not injure 
his crops. Is it necessary to give more examples 
of the benefits derived from an association of the 
farmer with the bee-keeper? Were it not for the 
space which I should take, I could give 2 of 
them. C. P. DADANT. 

Hamilton, Hancock Co., IIl. 

Well, old friend, I guess your head is lev- 
elon this matter, after all, even if some of 
us did not understand you. It never oc- 
curred to me that this rent of ground for 
the apiary was going to cover board and 
lodging and horse-feed, and all that; but 1 
am sure that it is the better way. You 
thus make the owner of the land a small 
partner, as it were, and have him interested 
with yourself; and it is true that we often 
defeat ourselves by wasting too much time 
on small penny matters. Pay the folks 
handsomely, and the chances are they will 
take care of your property handsomely ; 
and a hearty good will is, a great many 
times, worth several dollars. 

or 
FAREWELL ARTICLE TO GLEANINGS. 


FRIEND HUTCHINSON’S NEW DEPARTURE. . 


> BOUT ten years ago I received a card that 
read something as follows: 

Friend Hutchinson:—We usually have more 
matteron hand than we can make room for 
in GLEANINGS; yet we think we can use the 
articles you have sent, and have credited you 

$3.00 for the same. A. I. Root. 





How well I remember the thrill that went to the 
very center of my being as I read these words! 
It was the first money I had ever earned with my 





pen. Since then I have been a regular correspond- 
ent for GLEANINGS, writing, perhaps, in all, 150 
articles; and although I have been free in my 
criticisms, I have always had, and still have, a warm 
feeling of friendship for GLEANINGS, its editer, and 
its readers; and that this feeling is returned, I feel 
certain from the many kind and encouraging let- 
ters I have received, and from the manner in which, 
at conventions and fairs, mén have come up and 
grasped my hand, saying, “I know this must be Mr. 
Hutchinson, from the picture I have seen in GLEAN- 
INGS. I have read your articles in GLEANINGS, and 
have wanted to see you fora long time.” 

I have “ grown up” with GLEANINGS, 80 to speak; 
but by reference to its advertising columns, you will 
see that I am about to start a journal of my own; 
and although it is done with feelings akin to sad- 
ness, I must say “farewell” in GLEANINGS, hoping 
that I may bid you all “ welcome” in my own new 
paper. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Flint, Mich., Dec. 20, 1887. 

Perhaps I should explain to our readers 
that the articles for which I credited friend 
H. the three dollars were not only eee | 
and carefully written, but well punctuated, 
and the sheets were arranged in the most 
convenient manner for the compositor; but 
they contained real, sound, honest, and 
practical ideas, evidently written with the 
view of helping the brotherhood. We, too, 
feel sad to think of losing friend H. from 
our pages; but we are always ready to re- 
joice over any thing that will benefit the 
people at large, and no doubt he is right. I 

lieve the first work that our friend ever 
did for print was through GLEANINGS ; but 
during the years that have intervened, we 
have n pleased to see him a prominent 
contributor to the Country Gentleman, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, and, if I remember cor- 
rectly, several other agricultural papers. 





TUMBLERS VERSUS BOTTLES FOR 
HONEY. 





SOMETHING FROM A DEALER, 


WANT to say a word about tumblers to hold 
one pound of honey. I am aretailer of gilt- 
edge extracted honey, and think I know 
whereof I write. The one-pound bottles do 
not fill the bill. People would rather pay fora 
tumbler than for a bottle; and then, the bottles are 
too high. When we take into consideration the 
expense of corks, tin-foil caps, and expensive la- 
bels, it is plain to. see that the tumbler has all the 
advantages. When you, Mr, Root, or some other 
friend, gets up atumbler 2% inches across at the 
bottom, and three inches at the top, and just deep 
enough to hold one pound of “ honey, with straight 
sides, something will be plished that should 
have been accomplished long ago. They should be 
made to hold 16 ounces of honey when level full. 
Those who have handled tumblers will recognize 
this as a solid article. Ihave noaxtogrind. Just- 
ice toall. If the words, “One pound pure boney” 
were blown in the glasses it would be ahelp to 
the trade. opie 
Covington, Ky. 
See Dr. Miller’s article in this number, 
friend ——, showing the difficulties in the 
way of the improvement you suggest. 
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UNFINISHED SECTIONS. 





VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS FROM SAMUEL CUSHMAN, 





WAS very much interested in your account of 


the Chicago convention, and especially in| 
your explanation of why we should use| 
foundation in sections, instead of drawn-out | 
combs. I have been slow to accept the idea | 


advocated by various writers in the bee-journals, 
that unfinished combs in sections should not be 
again used. Previous to the present season, my 
experience led me to believe their use a great 
help. Two years ago, by doubling up I secured 
a choice lot of apple honey in sections. Every 
other frame of sections given contained drawn- 
out combs. These combs were left over the 
previous season, and had been cleared by the bees 
before they were put away, and were nice and 
white. Some were partly, others fully drawn out. 
The comb honey obtained was as white and clear, 
and as well finished as that builton new founda- 
tion. We could generally tell which was new and 
which had been used before, by the wood or sec- 
tion itself. This was the only difference seen. If 
there was any difference in thickening or ripening it 


was in favor of that inthe drawo-out comb. This | 


honey took the first prize at the Rhode Island State 


Fair; and some that was kept until midwinter was | 


just as fine in appearance—no sweating or leaking. 

I then believed that, without those empty combs, 
I should not have received such a crop. In this 
belief 1 extracted in the fall all partly filled sec- 
tions, that I might use them the next season; but 
as it was done late they were not placed where 
bees could clean them, but were stored as they 
were, sticky with honey. 

Last spring the season was unsuitable for 
securing apple honey, and the sections were not 


used until supers were adjusted for the clover , 


crop. I then put ineach super from one to three 


wide frames of these sections of comb. Clover. 
was a failure, but basswood yielded well for this _ 


location. Our strongest colonies filled their 


supers, but many of the, drawn-out combs were | 
poorly capped, and, when finished, were inferior in 


appearance to that built on foundation. 


Fair colonies filled the brood-nest and the empty | 


combs in sections, but did not cap them, and did 
not work on foundation. We have been troubled 
by some of these combs sweating. Was it because 
they were not cleaned by the bees before they were 
stored, or is basswood honey so much thinner than 
apple honey that it could not be so well ripened 


in drawn-out combs? Your conclusion of the | 


question is just about what I have settled on. I 


shall put on the hive three or four drawn-out | 


combs, for a bait, in the center of the first super, 
using those partly drawn out in preference to full- 
depth combs, and only those which. are white and 
cleaned of honey the season they were built. . All 
other sections will contain full sheets of thin 
foundation. Supers placed underneath, when 
tiering up, will contain only foundation. When 
working for goldenrod and aster honey in sections, 
itis cool, and bees do not build comb or work on 
foundation readily. We shall then fill the supers 


with drawn-out comb. By this plan, and by giving | 


but very few brood-combs, we secured this fall a 
limited amount of aster honey in sections, which 
was delicious, and very handsome. 


Now, friend Root, I should like to ask you a few 
' questions relating to this matter. 

Do you believe it is better to use foundation in- 
stead of combs in the extracting supers, for the 
same reasons? Did any one ever know of honey, 
stored above or below in thick brood-combs, to 
sweat or be unripe when well sealed, and left on 
the hive through the season’? If it applies to one, 
why not to the other also! To be sure, ordinary 
brood-combs are about % inch thick, and that in 
sections sometimes 14% inch; but many use ex- 
tracting-combs 2 inches thick. I have some my- 
self that thick. If bees ripen honey in brood- 
combs, why notin sections? Can it be because the 
sections cut them up into small clusters, resulting 
in less heat, also causing less circulation of air, 
while on brood-combs they can cluster in more 
compact masses, generate more heat, and the cir- 
culation of air is less restricted? If this is the case, 
then perhaps the side-slot section (or, as the Eng- 
lish bee-keepers call it, the “four-bec-way sec- 
tion” is just the thing. 

I have thought that bees often ripen honey in 
the brood-combs first, then take it up above and 
store it in sections, and this view was strengthen- 
ed by the following: 

In preparing the colonies for apple bloom, instead 
of uniting all with other colonies I filled the brood- 
nest of one with ten combs of capped brood from 
other colonies, and above I placed an odd crate 
containing a lot of narrow sections, 1% inches wide, 
filled only with foundation, 32 in all. The weather 
was poor, and there were but three or four good 
days, just as the bloom was almost over. After 
the blossoms were all gone I found the super was 
over two-thirds full; and of that, more than half 
was nicely capped. I left it on, and ina few days 
more all were full and well capped, except the 
outer half of the outside sections next to the 
glass. On examination of the brood-nest I found 
half of the brood-combs were empty of both brood 
and honey—the remainder partly filled with brood 
and honey. What would be your explanation of 
the case? SAMUEL CUSHMAN. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 

Friend C., we are much obliged for your 
report, for we want to get all the truth 
there is in regard to this matter. Your 
_ first experiment seems to indicate that per- 
|fectly clean empty comb is better than 
foundation. Your last experiment, how- 
ever, does not seem to tell the same story. 
Ido not know how it will be in regard to 
working for extracted honey. It would 
seem that shallow combs, or even combs 
with foundation not built out, would be 
| best for getting a nice article of thick, well- 
_— honey. Some years ago the matter 
of using very thick combs, produced by 
spreading them a good way apart in the 
upper story, to be used especially for the 
extracting season, was considerably talked 
about. e matter was srongny wp at the 
Cnicagoconvention. I believe friend Board- 
man did say that he had used such very 
‘thick combs for extracting, but that he 
felt sure the bees did not ripen the honey 
as rapidly as in ordinary depth of brood- 
combs. In regard to sections made with 
four entrances, see Question 25 in this issue. 
| Your suggestion, that the bees store the 
| honey and ripen it in the brood-combs be- 
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fore they move it up into the sections, is a 
valuable point. We were told by some- 
body, a good while ago, that the bees which 
gather the honey never carry it up into the 
sections, but that they just take it inside of 
the hive and deposit it in the first empty 
combs they come to, leaving the nurse-bees 
to put it out of the way, and put it in supers 
or wherever it belongs. While writing in 
regard to this matter, a little incident of 
years ago occurs to my mind. The honey 
was coming from basswood in great floods. 
Somebody called me just when | was put- 
ting some empty combs back into the hive, 
the combs having just been extracted. This 
hive was the old-style American, with an 
open side. Well, these combs were put 
just inside of the hive, without being moved 
up into place, and the open side was leaned 
against them. I did not have time to put it 
in place and turn the buttons. The bees 
were working heavily, and the entrance was 
prey well crowded. When I came back, 

alf an hour later, the incoming laden bees 
had found the opening, and were going in 
there because it was a shortercut. The 
outside comb that was not moved up 
against the rest of them contained quite a 
little freshly gathered honey. The workers 
were so eager to find a place to = it, they 
simply put it in the outside of these empty 
combs. Yes, and here is one more fact: 
That same season, somebody was guilty of 
leaving some pieces of comb on the alight- 
ing-board of an American hive. The honey 
came so rapidly one day that I saw quite a 
lot of honey sparkling in the cells of this old 
neglected dry comb. In their haste, the 
workers had evidently dumped it down 
there, and hustled off to the fields for more. 
Now, then, to get back to our subject: The 
honey-gatherers—at least sometimes—drop 
their thin watery nectar into the very first 
bit of comb that comes handy. It would 
also seem quite natural that even this hasti- 
ly dumped-down honey should be evaporat- 
ed more or less before it is moved back in- 
to the hive or up into the sections; but we 
do not know it forafact. Can somebody 
enlighten us on this point ? 


—————— oO 
THE COMBINATION SYSTEM. 


SHOULD EXTRACTED HONEY BE SECURED FROM 
COMBS HAVING ONLY A MODERATE DEPTH 
OF CELL? 

HEN writing the article on page 852,I1 ex- 
pected somebody to take me up on the 
point you make in your comments there- 
on. I agree with you, that it does not 
look like good policy to take away the set 

of extracting-combs before the bees have made a 
start in the sections. The only reason why I did 
not advocate raising them up and leaving them on 
awhile, as you suggest, was that I had never tried 
it; and without trying it I could not be certain just 
how it would work. I know it will seem strange 
that I should have neglected to thoroughly test so 
important a point in the system lam advocating; 
but 1 must admit that such is the fact. The plan 
always worked well as I gave it,and so I never 
thought it worth while to experiment further un- 
til two years ago. In 1886 I was so busy that, be- 





fore I realized it, all my bees that were in shape for 
a trial were at work in the upper story, in the 
midst of a honey-flow; and it was too late for a fair 
trial. Any bee-kecper in this part of Illinois will 
readily see why I did not test it last season. You 
can’t make experiments in honey production when 
there is no honey. 

I never like to recommend any thing I have nev- 
er tried,sol kept silent on that point. Since it 
has come up, though, I will say that it is my opin- 
ion that it will pay, under some circumstances at 
least, to leave the extracting-combs on until a 
start has been made in the sections. This will be 
some more labor, and will increase the proportion 
of extracted honey produced; but there will not be 
such a break in the work of the colony, and not so 
much liability to swarm. 

By the way, my bees do not swarm nearly so 
much as most others’ seem to. I do not know 
whether the difference is in management, locality, 
or bees; but it seems to me there is a difference. 


SECTIONS FILLED WITH COMB. 


Iam heartily glad to see so many testify to the 
worthlessness of old combs in sections. It will 
probably be hard work to get it intothe heads of 
some that it is any thing else than wicked waste to 
melt up nice combs; but I think we can persuade 
the majority that all section combs not in the best 
possible condition had better be made over. It is 
not likely that many very soon will grasp the whole 
truth that it will not pay to save any such sections 
at all. 

Judging from the comment the subject has re- 
ceived, it is a new idea to many that sections filled 
with comb are any thing else than an advantage. I 
have been convinced to the contrary for some 
time. If you willturnto page 445, GLEANINGS for 
1883, you will find the record of an experiment 
made by me in 1882 that showed me that founda- 
tion was superior to comb in sections. For the 
benefit of those who may not have the back num- 
bers, and did not attend the convention, I will say 
thatthe experiment consisted of putting on each 
hive about an equal number of sections containing 
natural comb, worker foundation, and drone 
foundation, the worker foundation being fresh, 
while the drone size was old and hard. At least 
1500 sections were so arranged. To quote the arti- 
cle alluded to, ** The worker foundation was drawn 
out and finished first; the natural comb next, while 
the bees seemed very averse to working the drone 
foundation.”’ Each year’s work since has only help- 
ed to confirm mein the belief that the use of comb 
in sections was unprofitable. 

There has been a great deal of talk about the 
hard septum left by foundation, and the effect it 
might have oa the market; but I have always been 
more afraid of the old sections left over from the 
preceding season. A section of comb left all win- 
ter, to bleach and harden and become blackened by 
dust, ete., is not an inviting subject for mastica- 
tion, even if it contains the best of honey, and we 
have plenty of evidence that usually it does not. 
It just occurs to me, that the reason why extracted 
honey is never quite equal in flavor to the best 
comb honey, and is usually much inferior, is that, 
on account of being placed in deep cells, it remains 
longer in an unripened condition. J. A. GREEN. 

Dayton, Ill., Dec. 10, 1887. 

Friend G., I am really ashamed to find 
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that it is indeed true, that you called at- 
tention to this very important matter as 
long ago as 1883. Very likely some of the 
friends did think of the important truth 
that your report indicated ; but it is a little 
strange that nobody took it up and called 
attention to it. Now. suppose the bees 
have drawn the foundation out but a very 
little, say from one-fourth to one-half an 
inch. If the section is nice and clean, is it 
not best to use it? I have, a good many 
times, thought that extracted honey was 
seldom if ever quite equal to some samples 
of comb honey, especially if it is extracted 
about as soon as itis gathered. Where an 
upper story is left on the hive until the hon- 
ey season is all over, and then extracted, 
there is no question about it; but it is very 
likely true, that even then the honey in very 
thick combs would be a little inferior to 
that in shallow combs. ‘Then comes the 
question, Can honey be ripened by artificial 
means so as to be equal to that thoroughly 
ripened in the hive ? 
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STATISTICS FOR BEE-KEEPEBRS. 





SOME TREMENDOUS FIGURES FROM OUR FRIEND 
GEORGE E. HILTON. 





AY I add emphasis to what Prof. Cook 
has said in regard to this matter, and 
Py make additional suggestions? It is some- 
‘, thing I have been interested in for some 
time, and, for the first time, the way now 
seems clear; and it requires Only a little effort on 
the part of bee-keepers themselves to receive this 
much-desired information. The great newspapers 
of the country, and even the Government itself, 
stand with extended hands to help us in this mat- 
ter. Some time ago I received a letter from the 
business manager of the N. Y. Tribune, asking me 
for an article and a statistical report of the bee and 
honey industry of the United States. I wrote him 
quite at length, but was obliged to admit that I did 
not consider my sources of information reliable, and 
that certain portions were misleading. Perhaps it 
would have been better not to have written at all, 
but I desired to make the best showing I could, 
the recapitulation of which was about the same as 
friend Newman reports ina recent number of his 
valuable journal; i. e., that the annual product of 
North America is about one hundred millions of 
pounds, and its value is about $15,000,000; the annu- 
al wax product is about half a million pounds, and its 
value about $100,000; that there are about 300,000 
bee-keepers in North America; and at the very low 
estimate of ten colonies each, this would amount to 
3,000,000; and at $5.00 per colony for bees and fix- 
tures, it would make an investment of $15,000,000, 
so the industry represents at least 30 millions of 
dollars annually; and if the facts were known, I 
think it would be nearer $50,000,000. You will re- 
member the letter I read at the Michigan State 
convention, from the U. 8. Statistician, offering to 
include our industry in the monthly crop reports if 
we would furnish the corps of correspondents, or 
inform him how to get them. 
Now, my suggestion is this: No one has better 
facilities than yourself for selecting four or 
five representative men in every State, to make 


in the United States that would think of accepting 
pay from you for his services). Well, after you 
get your corps well established, just turn their 
names_over to Statistician Dodge, and we shall have 
the whole thing in a nut-shell. The reports you 
give will reach all who read the bee-journals, and 
the crop reports will reach thousands that do not 
read the journals, and they are the very ones most 
in need of information. 

You may receive many better and more feasible 
plans than the above; if so, I shall be very thank- 
ful. In either case I shall be very glad to serve 
you as suggested by my dear friend Cook, and 
please do not say any thing about pay. 

Fremont, Mich., Dee. 12, 1887. Gro. E. HILTON. 

Why, friend H., your figures and values 
almost take away one’s breath. I did not 
suppose it possible that our industry repre- 
sents so much. Now, I presume that not as 
many as one in twenty of the 300,000 take a 
bee-jJournal of any kind. Many thanks for 
your kind offers of service, friend H. We 
shall be glad to call on you when we are 
ready. Our industry is growing, and getting 
to be a great deal better understood than it 
was a few years ago. It has been long said, 
that honey has never yet been served at our 
first-class hotels. At the Morton House, in 
Grand Rapids, we had beautiful honey for 
supper, and hot cakes to match. ‘They 
brought us two hot cakes at a time; and as 
soon as we were ready they brought us two 
more, and soon. The honey was served in 
dainty little dishes holding square pieces of 
about two ounces. Iam pleased to notice, 
that in the little pamphlets that are now be- 
ing sent out, describing the resources of the 
zreat West, and other localities, they are 

egining to mention bee culture with other 
things. 
oO 


BEE-KEEPING FOR WOMEN, ETC. 


RUBBER BOTTLES. 





2S you do not believe much in medicine, I 
think you will find rubber bottles, hold- 
ing two quarts or one gallon of boiling 
water, invaluable. The one we use holds 
two quarts, if filled only two-thirds full. It 

will adjust itself to different parts of the body. You 
would do a good work for humanity if you could 
get them at reduced prices. Many could then alford 
to buy them, as they come high; at least we thought 
ours was high—$1.75. 
BEE-HATS. 

We have been troubled with our ill-fitting wire- 
cloth bee-hats, as the wire makes them stiff, and, 
unless fitted tothe head, they flopped around un- 
pleasantly upon the head whenever we stooped. I 
thought I wouldtry a lady's old straw bonnet with 
long ear-points. The one [ made for myself fit so 
comfortably I made one for Mr. Axtell. Although 
it does not look quite so genteel as a hat does, per- 
haps, yet it is so comfortable and easy on the head 
that we both conclude we never want to wear any 
thing else, when made of wire cloth in front, 
and a cloth curtain at back and side. Our hats be- 
ing in constant use, we get holes torn through very 
easily when using brussels net. Hence we prefer 





reports to you (I don’t think there is a bee-keeper 


wire cloth for constant use. For Mr. Axtell’s bon- 
net bee-hat I sewed a piece of braid on top, to 
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cause the wire cloth to project over in front further, 
so the wire cloth would not come in contact with 
his Roman nose. 

I shal! have to disagree with Mrs. Chaddock about 
bee-keeping being too hard for women, ministers, 
and invalids. I am awomanand an invalid, and I 
find the pursuit as it were an angel of mercy to me. 
I delight in it, and it has become, as it were, life to 
me, a8 my health always improves while working 
with bees, and declines when bees are put away. 
Possibly the bee-poison causes a languor or weakness 
with Mrs. Chaddock. If Ithoughtso,I would dress 
bee-proof, as I always do, except I prefer to work 
with hands bare. But my help I always try to have 
perfectly protected from bee-stings; but often they 
see me working with no protection on my hands, 
and they learn to do without. 

As our pets, the bees, have been put to rest, and 
fall work pretty well brought up, I will again visit 
“The Home of the Honey-Bee”’ by pen and ink. 
The above is asweet name. We like to read your 
descriptions in GLEANINGS of the ‘‘ Home”’ and its 
surroundings. We have these many years followed 
you in your growth, both in Christian life and in 
business pursuits. You have become like a branch- 
ing tree, whose branches reach to the ends of the 
earth. While the old stock is waning, new Rootlets 
are springing up to walk in the paths of the parents, 
and to carry on the good influences thus commenced, 
away over into eternity, after long cycles of time 
have passed. 

Oh the good we all may do, 

While the days are going by! 
Oh! the world is full of sighs, 
Full of sad and weeping eyes; 

Help our fallen brother rise, 

hile the days are passing by. 
But the seed of good we sow, 
Both in shade and shine will grow, 


And will keep our hearts aglow, 
While the days are going by. 


It is not altogether the good we can do personally, 
but the good that others accomplish brought about 
by our influence over them. This was what a good 
minister said to me this fall, as I was lamenting we 
had so little cash to give for Christian work this 
year. “It isnot so much what we do, as what we 
are,” he said. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Ill., Dec. 1, 1887. 


We will aay see what can be done about 
getting the rubber bottles cheaper, my good 
friend ; but why not use soapstone bricks, 
with a bail to them, that can be bought so 
cheaply almost everywhere? I am aware 
that the latter does not fit. so closely to the 
body; but when the soapstone is enveloped 
in flannel it answers almost every purpose, at 
our house. I am very strongly in favor of 
applying heat in the way you suggest. With 
myself, it often performs wonderful cures ; 
and I think many cases of severe sickness 
might be obviated entirely by the timely 
and prompt use of hot water or the soap- 
stone, or even a hot flat-iron, when nothing 
else is handy.—No doubt an old Shaker bon- 
net would be just the thing, except in looks; 
and I hope you will excuse me for saying 
that I should not want to ask one of our 
young men, or old men either, for that mat- 
ter, to be seen about the hives with a Shak- 
er bonnet on. Can not some kind of hat, 
that will afford an equal protection, and yet 
not make one look as if he belonged to the 
Junatic asylum, be found? In the height of 
the honey season we often look untidy 





enough as itis. If we men-folks should add 
a Shaker bonnet to this untidy appearance, 
I am afraid we should cast a slur on the in- 
dustry. I hope you will excuse my criti- 
cisms on your suggestion.—I am very glad 
indeed to know that you still find the bees a 
benefit to your health. Many thanks for 
your kind concluding words. 


rr 
BEES, FRUITS, AND VEGETABLES, IN 
FLORIDA. 





REPORT FROM ONE OF OUR A B C SCHOLARS. 





N article which I and others need very much 
is a sprayer for trees and plants; not a large 
pump, but something that may be carried 
around in the hand, and not waste too much 
costly liquid. If you have such a tool, 

please let me know. If not, I think there would be 
a large demand if you would keep them in stock. 

lam much interested in ‘‘What to Do,’ and am 
trying todo even better than you. I can get more 
than $1000 worth from an acre. Last season I sold, 
from % acre of strawberries, 5560 qts. for a little 
over $700; with net, $400. The price ranged from 
50 to 8 cts. per quart, and the picking season lasted 
5 months. The strawberry-plants are now just be- 
ginning to blossom. Those cabbages of yours are 
probably safely stowed inacellar. I have 5000 in 
all stages, from just set out to almost full grown; 
and the older plants, I think, cover the ground as 
those did you saw at Arlington, Mass. I should 
like to make arrangements to ship you some of my 
early fruit. Tomato, marrow squash, potatoes, 
melons, egg-plants, etc., are harvested here from 
the last of May until July Ist. Last season my 
strawberry crop, until April, was shipped in open 
(ventilated) crates to Kansas City. 

This has been my best honey crop. From 382 
swarms, spring count, and very little care, I have 
taken 1300 sections and 1800 lbs. of extracted. I am 
shipping the comb to New York and Boston. It 
sells for about 12% cts. perlb. The extracted I sell 
here. After considerable experience I find it sells 
best in 5-cent pails holding about2 lbs. I leave it 
on sale atthe stores at $2.50 perdozen. They re- 
tail at 25 cts. each. 

When you come to Florida, please meet me. 
This is one of the celebrated sea-islands, and a 
great shipping-port. About 13,560,000 feet of lum- 
ber alone were shipped from here in November. 
The city has been sinking some artesian wells in 
the last few months, that may interest you. The 
first, a six-inch one, was drilled down 556 feet, when 
the tubing telescoped and it had to be abandoned. 
Then, right along beside it, an eight-inch hole was 
drilled 570 feet. A coral rock was struck, and the 
water began to flow; but the drill went 30 feet deep- 
er, right through the rock. After water was struck, 
the last 30 feet was drilled in two hours, the water 
throwing out the rock. The flow is 2000 gallons a 
minute. It flows over a tube 40 feet above the 
surface, the surface being 25 feet above sea-level. 
The temperature of the water is 73 degrees, and the 
well cost, complete, $3000. H.C. DANIELS. 

Fernandina, Fla., Nov. 5, 1887. 

Friend D., the article you call for is one of 
the needs of the present day. There is a 
great variety of machines in the market, and 
it depends a great deal on just what you 
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wish to do with them in deciding what ma- 
chine to use. There is probably nothing in 
the world, that will do the amount of work, 
for any thing like the price, like the Smith 
fountain pump. It can be carried in one 
hand, with a = of liquid in the other, but 

ou must set it down when you operate. 

‘he Whitman fountain pump can be operat- 


ed while you have a pail of liquid on your) 


arm, but it costs a great deal more money. 
Woodison makes a spray-diffuser that is ex- 
cellent, but it costs three or four dollars. A 
great dealof time has been spent in devising 
or ; but my experience is, that every 
thing with a perforated head, like a rose, is 
objectionable because it fills up so soon. The 
spray-diffuser is much the best. A water- 
ing-pot can, of course, be used, but it wastes 
a great deal of expensive liquid, and gives 
some of the plants too much, and others not 
enough. Where the liquid is to be carried 
in a barrel in a wagon, when we have to 
spray fruit-trees, for instance, a powerful 
force-pump is needed, and a great many of 
these are already in the market. The whole 
arrangement answers for treating potato- 
bugs with Paris en, where there are large 
fields of them. I am firmly convinced, how- 
ever, that, in a majority of cases, Terry’s 
plan of hand-picking is the cheapest and 
surest for the potato-beetle. At the Michi- 
gan State Horticultural Convention in Sagi- 
naw, Prof. Cook gave us quite a talk on in- 
sect-pests ; and I believe the general conclu- 
sion was, that hand-picking, or some equiva- 
lent plan, is, a great mony times, the short- 
est cut to success, especially if we commence 
just as soon as the first bug makes its ap- 
pearance. Even on squash and cucumber 
vines it will often be found to be the cheap- 
est and shortest way, especially if you cover 
them, when small, with the plant-boxes.—I 
am very glad to know you are doing so well 
in your Florida home ; but our Medina mar- 
ket would probably not pay the fancy prices 
you get for your early products. Ten cents 
a pound for the first tomatoes, cabbages, cu- 
cumbers, and the like, can be obtained until 
the market is satisfied, and I presume other 
towns in your vicinity would pay about the 
same; but I presume that most of your 
products will have to be sold in our large 
cities.—I am glad to hear of your success 
with artesian wells. These will be a won- 
derful aid toward making a sure thing of 
your crops. 
—_— 


REESE’S CONE-CASE BEE-ESCAPE. 


VALUABLE 





HOW TO MAKE, AND HOW TO USE; 


SUGGESTIONS. 


R. ROOT:—I have had in practical use the 
past season a device or plan for getting 
bees out of finished or full cases of honey, 
etc., while on the hive, without the use of 
smoke, etc. The plan also works well 

when applied to a pile—less or more—of full cases, 
when the bees can escape and not return; but I 
claim the application to the hive proper as new and 
original. One of the oldest and most practical bee- 
keepers and writers on bee-keeping has also given 
it a rigid test, and pronounced the plan practical 
and thoroughly successful. Dr.C. C. Miller also 





has the device to test; but his letter, which I inclose, 
will explain what he thinks of it, without having an 
opportunity of testing it, on account of the lateness 
of the season. 

Friend Reese:—There is no question but that your 
affair will work. Itis too late totry it, but 1 know 
without trying. Somewhere I have adim recollec- 
tion of seeing the double-cone principle mentioned, 
but it could not have been in the practical form in 
which you have it, [think. You speak of trying it 
with feeders; but in this place it is too late and cold, 
even for that. By all means, send me the pattern for 
the cones, if you will be so kind. Your cone escape 
will work nicely, I think, in this way: Having driv- 
en down the usual number of bees, take off the su- 
pers and pile them up four or five high, then puta 
cone-case on top to let the bees out. This will be 
more trouble than your way, but it would be better 
for an out-apiary, where the work must be rushed 
through. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, II1]., Oct. 29, 1887. 

Now, in the first place I do not desire to apply for 
a patent on this “ affair,’’ as Dr. Miller calls it, but I 
have come to the conclusion that you are the best 
man to have any appliance that will benefit bee- 
keepers generally, as you can put it before them to 
a better and greater extent than any one else. 


n 











REESE’S CONE-CASE, AND HOW USED. 


The “ affair,”’ or cone-case bee-escape, is simply as 
follows: Take any empty surplus case that any 
bee-keeper may be using—say, for illustration, the 
T super you are making. Cut a thin board that 
will just fit evenly inside the T case; bore two one- 
inch holes, one near each end. Make two small 
cones of wire cloth, just large ‘enough to tack over 
the one-inch holes, and about 1% inch high. Now 
make two more larger cones, about 3% inch at base 
and 3% high, and tack over the smaller cones. This 
will leave a space between the smaller and larger 
cones, and each cone has a hole in its apex that will 
admit a bee. You now have a device like E, in the 
illustration. Fasten this board, with cones, near 
the bottom of your empty super, as shown by B. 
Now, as this empty section-case with the false bot- 
tom—or top—with cones, is just the size of the sur- 
plus cases already on the hive, the full super may 
be raised as at A, and a super (C) filled with empty 
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sections can be put onthe hive. Between the su- 
pers A and C, the cone-case B is placed, with cones 
pointing toward the brood-nest. The full supers of 
sections and bees can be put on top of the cone- 
ease, and all is done ina twinkling. In afew hours 
you may expect to have your full super all clean of 
bees, and not a cell uncapped. If the cone-case be 
adjusted in the afternoon or evening, your full su- 
per will be just as you would desire it next morn- 
ing. 

I make the wire-cloth cones very rapidly and per- 
fectly by using two tin cones, the size I want the 
wire cones, and just mold the wire cloth between 
the tin ones. F shows the outside cone: C is the 
square of wire cloth, and H the inside cone, which 
is fastened on to a wooden stake, the latter stuck 
into the bench. The central mesh of G, or as near- 
ly as may be, is placed on the apex of the cone E. 
The cone F is then driven down, forming the square 
of wire cloth intoacone. Ialso make queen-cell 
protectors on these tin cones, to perfection. 

If you think you see any thing in this bee-extract- 
or, and do not just exactly understand every thing 
about it, just let me know, and I will send you by 
express, prepaid, a life-sized model that you can 
take a good look at, and I know you will see practi- 
cal sticking out on all sides. 

I think the tin cone-molds are original, and can 
be made very cheap; and I doubtif any thing else 
will work so perfectly, provided the cones are made 
right. J. 8S. REESE. 

Winchester, Ky., Nov. 22, 1887. 


In response to this, friend R. was request- 
ed to send us medels of his invention, which 
hedid. It seemed so practical that we im- 
mediately placed it in the hands of our en- 
gravers, to show how the whole thing oper- 
ated. In the mean time we received the 
following from our friend : 


Dear Sir:—You will observe that I have sent one 
cone-case arranged to fit your T super, as I under- 
stand it to be 18% X174%, inside measure. I am in- 
clined to think one set of the wire cones would an- 
swer every purpose that the two do, especially if 
the hole were made larger, say 1% or2inches. In 
fact, I used our case with one large hole, one inch 
instead of two, and it seemed to work quite as well. 
I have used the cone-case in several ways, with per- 
fect success. In one instance I had two brood-cases 
tiered; and when I wanted the top one off I put the 
cone-case between them, and all the bees went 
down to the queen; and at another time I gave it 
a most severe test by putting it between a T-super 
feeder full of bees, and the brood-chamber; and in 
avery short time the feeder was entirely freed of 
bees—not one remaining. I have also used it as 
Dr. Miller suggests, ona pile of full supers, with 
the few bees that could not be smoked out. 

I also send the tin cones that I use to mold the 
wire-cloth cones, and I want you to give them a 
test. I think they are worthy of being fully de- 
scribed and illustrated in GLEANINGS, as they are 
simple, and easily made and worked. I have also 
used the small cones to prevent or stop robbing, by 
taking a thin strip, about like a piece of lath, and as 
long as the entrance is wide, and putting one or 
more one-inch holes in it, and over the holes a 
smalicone. This lath with cones pointing out or 
from the front, and secured over the entrance, will 
allow the bees, robbers and all, to come out, and none 








ean return until the lath is removed, which would 
be at night if in a bad case of robbing. 
Winchester, Ky., Dec. 1, 1887. J.S. REESE. 


Friend R., the use of the cones for the 
purpose you mention is not altogether new; 
but the plan of using them in connection 
with an empty super is new, so far as I 
know, a'1d will be likely to prove very valu- 
able. Your plan of making the cone is also 
a bright idea, and, so far as I know, an orig- 
inal one. You make it so plain that almost 
every bee-keeper can, during the winter 
time, fix up his own bee-escapes. My im- 
pression is, that one set of cones is practic- 
ally safe. 

OO or OO 


AN IDEAL LOCATION FOR AN APIARY. 





WINDBREAKS; FRUIT AND SHADE TREES, ETC. 





ERE I to choose an ideal situation for an 
apiary it would be on a gentle slope to the 
south or southeast, with buildings or large 
trees to the north side, and, not far distant 
to the south, another protecting hill or 

wood. If in a locality exposed to east or west winds, 
I should want a windbreak in those directions also. 
For windbreaks about an apiary, it seems to me 
there is nothing better than evergreen-trees. We 
must soon begin to use evergreens and the various 
hedge shrubs, as they do in England, for fences, 
and let us begin in the spring by putting one 
about the apiary. The common spruce or hemlock, 
properly trimmed, is hardy, and will do good serv- 
ice. 

A neighbor remarked to me last spring, that, if 
he had built a tight board fence to the north of his 
apiary, where the wind came through between two 
buildings, he would have saved at least one hun- 
dred dollars. ‘he mortality was much greater op- 
posite the opening. Another acquaintance has for 
years wintered bees in box hives out of doors; and 
during the severe winter of 1886-’7 he lost only one 
or two, by mice. He is situated in a narrow ravine 
between two mountains: and although the sun- 
shine reaches there, no breeze disturbs the quiet 
of this old-fashioned bee-yard. I visited this 
friend’s bees during acold day last winter, and I 
was surprised to see, through a large entrance-hole, 
part way up the side of the hives, the bees crawling 
slowly over each other as they were clustered upon 
the combs within. Bees thus exposed could not 
have lived in the open country. 

All these things help to convince me that some 
sort of protection besides the hive is needed to 
winter with the most perfect safety. As I said be- 
fore, I would have evergreens on the exposed sides 
of the apiary, but never among the hives, for shade 
in winter is apt to induce chill and dampness. To 
my idea, there is no better tree for shading an 
apiary than the plum. It never grows too high to 
take aswarm easily, and its shade is not too light 
or toodense. Next tothe plum is the cherry, though 
its fruit matures earlier, and is apt to interfere with 
bee-work in the guthering of it. 

If you live in a village, or where your room is 
limited, and you are compelled to put your bees 
near the highway where people are passing close 
by the hives, lam very confident you will not be 
troubled by persons being stung if you will plant 
an evergreen hedge next the street, and train it 
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high, and then six feet back of it plant a close row 
of plum-trees and place your hives beyond them. 

This matter of outside protection is much neg- 
lected in this country. I have several kinds of 
fruit-trees in my bee-yard; for whatis more deli- 
cious, or brings in more money for the outlay, than 
fresh ripe fruit, such as cherries, plums, pears, 
grapes, and apples? If you have no apiary, or have 
one and do not fancy planting trees among the 
hives, still, I say, plant fruit-trees. There is too 
much of selfishness in our ways of living to-day— 
not petty seifishness, but big selfishness. Houses 
are but flimsy structures, because ‘it will last as 
long as I want it to,and the next one can do as I 
did.””, Many an orchard is never planted, because 
“it will just get to bearing as lam done with this 
world.” 

Let us think of what was left us by our ancestors. 
Vermont was ‘once one unbroken forest. Let us 
think of the strong arms that once cleared its acres, 
and livedin log cabins the while, but todie as the 
sun was rising over a fertile, grain-clad country. 
Let us think of these things, and “go and do like- 
wise.”’ If you have attended to this matter of shade 
and fruit trees in the apiary, I think there is scarce- 
ly a necessity of clipping the queen’s wing to pre- 
vent absconding of swarms; though if you allow 
many high trees to grow near by, you may have an 
occasional climb. I had over sixty swarms issue 
the last season, and only one (a small second swarm) 
attempted to leave. Plenty of small trees will 
catch them every time. 

Ido not like the appearance of those large bee- 
yards without atree in them, and with the hives 
set in regular rows each way. I find that, with hives 
thus arranged, it is difficult to tell individual col- 
onies except by the numbers, and a number is too 
abstract for me. I group three or four under the 
shade of this ‘“‘Fameuse,’”’ a couple under that 
small * Flemish Beauty,” three or four under the 
friendly shelter of that clump of cherry-bushes. I 
take pains to leave passageways here and there, 
through which I can run my wheelbarrow, then 
each hive among one hundred retains its separate 
impression, and its general history and present con- 
dition can be told without a record, though some 
record is often necessary. 

WORKER CELLS TO THE INCH. 

I have been looking up, or measuring up, since I 
read Dr. Miller’s article in GLEANINGS, and in 
twenty pieces of natural comb, from different col- 
onies, I found that the average size is 58.25 cells to 
the foot, placed side by side, which is less than Dr. 
M. estimates, by nearly two cells to the foot. How- 
ever, [huve measured samples of comb built upon 
Given fdn., which ran just five cells tothe inch. Van- 
dervort fdn. ran about the same as natural comb. 
Now, I wish to ask, upon this subject, whether it 
were not barely possible that the stretching and 
sagging of fdn. may not often be caused by too 
small cell foundation. Is it possible to enlarge the 
size of our bees by slightly enlarging the size of the 
cell, say to 56 to the foot? I should like to know if 
any one has tried it. I should like to Jearn, from 
those who have tried it, the effect of drone founda- 
tion in sections, with queen-excluder beneath. 

Larrabee’s Point, Vt. JOHN H. LARRABEE. 

Friend L., your suggestions in regard to 
windbreaks are excellent ; and it is not only 
the bee-keeper but the market-gardener and 
fruit-grower who can afford to furnish wind- 





breaks. It makes avast difference in any 
locality about cutting off the prevailing cold 
winds. Nothing does it so effectually, so 
far as my experience goes, as a heavy forest, 
or, better still,a forest of evergreens. If 
we can have all the sunshine and not have 
the wind, we are virtually a good many 
miles further south. Your suggestion in re- 
gard to grouping the hives is also good. 
The matter of getting bees slightly larger 
was experimented on and discussed years 
ago ; and although some experiments seem- 
ed to indicate that larger bees were secured 
by making comb foundation a little larger, 
others seemed to indicate they were about 
the same. In connection with this it may 
be well to mention the fact that different 

ueens often produce bees of different sizes. 

fe once had a queen, brought from the 
Holy Land by D. A. Jones, that pleased us 
in every respect, except that her bees were 
smaller than the average run of bees; and 
occasionally we have an Italian queen that 
seems to produce extra lurge workers. As 
there are no means, however, of measuring 
them with any kind of accuracy, except the 
looks of them as they are clustered on the 
combs or in front of the hive, it is a little 
hard to be positive in the matter. Another 
thing, we have not been able to see that the 
larger bees gathered any moe honey than a 
hive full of small bees. Neighbor H., who 
was sitting by while I dictated the above, 
adds the following: 

One spring he was very anxious to get 
drones from a particular queen, therefore 
he furnished her with full sheets of drone 
comb, and fed the colony up, so as to make 
a sure thing of it. The queen very obliging- 
ly went and put an egg in every drone-cell, 
and he was rejoicing in the prospect of an 
extra nice crop of drones. After the bees 
sealed them up, however, to his astonish- 
ment they were all capped like workers. 
Well, these worker bees were actually large 
around, but short and dumpy, much like 
drones, and he thought he had got a larger 
size of worker bees. About the time they 
were ready to fly, however, they looked just 
like any other bees. Their extra size of 
cradle produced no permanent difference in 
size. This is probably about the way it turns 
out with worker cells slightly enlarged. 


—, <p 





KEEPING HONEY LIQUID THAT IS 
FOR SALE IN THE STORES. 


MRS. HARRISON ALSO TELLS US SOMETHING ABOUT 
MAPLE SUGAR IN A KEG. 








RIEND ROOT:—I fully agree with Mr. Bal- 
dridge when he says: “ It is my experience, 
that the price for extracted honey indicates, 
in the minds of consumers, both its purity 
and quality. A low price for extracted hon- 

ey, or a less price than is asked for comb honey, is 
very apt to create distrust on both points.’’ Peo- 
ple have said to me, ‘‘I should think honey with- 
out the comb ought to be worth the most, because 
there is no wax in it.’’ I have always said that I 
felt that my extracted honey cost the most. It is 
best that extracted honey should be sold in a home 
market, and direct to consumers, for this reason: 
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Those who buy it for table use want it ready for 
use. It is not to be presumed that they understand 
melting it so as not to injure it; and if they want 
honey on the spur of the moment, they say, “ Can’t 
have any now, it is all hard.’’ So it goes on, and is 
not used. Had it been liquid, it would have been 
used up and the family would have bought some 
more; but no more will be bought while they have 
that. 

It is something like this: A honey customer sold 
us a fifty-pound keg of maple sugar. He said he 
knew it was pure, forafriend of his in Vermont 
sent itto him direct from his camp (glucose had 
found its way tothe camp, though). We were sev- 
eral years using that sugar, for it had to be dug out 
with chisel and kammer, and be melted before 
it was ready for the table. I said toa friend who 
bought a similar keg, “‘Used your maple sugar 
yet?” She said, “ Ob, no! it’s such a job to dig it 
out, and nobody will do it but me, and I can’t spare 
the time.” I suppose she has it yet, and it's of legal 
age to go to school. 

We produce mostly comb honey, because we 
think it is less work, situated as we are. If I need- 
ed employment I would purchase extracted honey 
by the barrel, melt it, and put it into tin pails, and 
inashort time have a regular honey-route. If I 
found that honey, previously sold, had granulated, 
I would exchange liquid for it, and expect that it 
would be consumed when I came again, and the 
customer want some more. When extracted honey 
is produced in No. l order, that is, every kind kept 
separate, and well ripened, and delivered to the 
consumer in prime order, it should be worth the 
price of comb honey. Dark, mixed honey, with no 
distinct flavor, should not be offered to consumers 
for food, as it injures the demand. 

Peoria, Il. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Mrs. H., may be your mapie sugar was 
adulterated with glucose; but the fact that 
it was so hard that it had to be cut out with 
a chisel and hammer is no evidence of this. 
As you describe it, I should infer that the 
sugar was poured into the keg while hot. 
This would be anice way to shipit; but 
any maple sugar, when it gets real dry, 
would make just that kind of trouble. I 
should by no means think of digging it out 
with a chisel. Knock off the hoops, take off 
the staves, and put the keg, or such a part 
of it as you think proper, into a large dishpan 
or something else suitable. Add a very lit- 
tle water, and let the sugar melt slowly; 
then when you sugar it off leave it rather 
damp—that is, don’t sugar if off so as to get 
dry and hard. In this shape you can dip it 
out with a spoon, without any trouble what- 
ever; and at our house we think that soft 
maple sugar is ever so much nicer than hard 
cakes. Almost any maple sugar will get 
hard if the liquid portion be allowed to drain 
off. On one occasion we sent some little 
cakes of maple sugar clear to Connecticut. 
As it was in the summer time they got so 
dry and hard you could scarcely pound them 
up with a hammer. Well, now, these friends 
thought they ought to have damages be- 
cause we sent them sugar too hard to eat. 
Had they given these little cakes one dip in 
water, and let them lie a few hours, the 
sugar would have become as soft as they 
pleased, without any trouble whatever. 
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Even dropping water on a cake of sugar oc- 
casionally will make it just as soft as you 

vant it. Our children like it best sugared 
off warm. Just put some of the hard lumps 
into a basin, with a very little water, and 
let it simmer slowly ; then, just as you finish 
it, bring it to a boil, and you can have hot 
maple sugar any day of the year, without 
any trouble with hammer and chisel. 


— “lo 
THE QUAKERS. 





MRS. CHADDOCK ON DIFFERENT CHURCHES AND 
DIFFERENT RELIGIONS. 





Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: 
Fear God, and keep his commandments; for this is 
the whole duty of man.—ECcc. 12:12. 

R. ROOT:—You say, on page 890,“ Why do 
you say that she says it is because she isa 
Christian? That is, why do you not say 
instead that it is because she is a Chris- 
tian?’’ Well, I do not say that, because I 

do not know it. Anna says it, and she is a sweet and 
lovely girl, and a truthful one, and I would not 
doubt her word on any subject. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes (I think it was) said that the time to begin 
a child’s education is one hundred years before it 
is born; and perhaps Anna began being a Christian 
ahundred years before she was born; and if she 
did, she may have sucha store of Christianity in 
her veins, in her bones, and in her brain fiber, that 
it helps her to bear all the ills of life without a 
murmur. You know, of course, that what Holmes 
meant was, that children inherit tendencies, and 
thata child of an educated stock would be more 
apt to learn than the child of illiterate parents and 
grandparents and great-grandparents. Anna Quil- 
lin comes of a religious stock, and all her tenden- 
cies are that way, and I believe that she feels what 
she says she does. 

My religious education did not begin a hundred 
years ago, and it is impossible to crowd enough 
religion into me to make me bear calmly and trust- 
fully all that Anna has to bear. If I had to lie in 
bed for eight years, I think I should be lying alone. 
No mortal could stay by me, I should be so “ can- 
tankerous.”” ButI do not mean by this that I am 
destitute of religion. I think I have some religion, 
but I do not believe in the same creed that you do. 

My mother’s people were Friends (called Qua- 
kers). She married “one of the world’s people,” 
and was disowned for doing so. My parents moved 
to a new State, where there were no “ Friends’ 
meeting,’ and there my mother united with a peo- 
ple calling themselves “ Disciples of Christ,” I be- 
lieve (I was asmall child then), but they were call- 
ed by the world “ New Lights,” and we went to 
that church till mother died. Iwas ten years old 
then, and we were put out to be brought up by 
neighbors or strangers. My lot fell in pleasant 
places, and among Christian people, the Friends. I 
was a stranger and they took me in; I was hungry, 
and they fed me;I was naked (almost), and they 
clothed me; and to this Christian people I owe a 
debt of gratitude that Ican never pay. I went to 
their schools, I went to their meetings. I was al- 
ways at their Sabbath-school and at their Bible- 
readings. I loved them. I think I was thirteen 
when I was taken into the society by request. 
This was the orthodox branch of Friends. My 
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mother was of the Hicksite division. I remember 
asking aunt Ann Overman what the difference was 
between the orthodox and the Hicksite Friends, 
and she answered, laughingly, ‘The Orthodox be- 
lieve that the ‘cld fellow’ has horns, and the Hick- 
sites believe he isa muly.’”’ Dear aunt Ann! she is 
now in heaven; but her good works live after her. 

When I began teaching, at fifteen, I had to leave 
the Friends’ neighborhood. There were only two 
schools there, and Friends’ children are all e@ucat- 
ed, and most of them are teachers, and I went here 
and there wherever duty seemed to call me, till I 
finally landed in Ilinois, among my mother's peo- 
ple. There was a small Friends’ meeting here, with 
half adozen members, but it was of the Hicksite 
branch, and it was so different from what I had 
been used to that I did not feel much at home 
among them. I liked them though. I have a re- 
spect for a tight silk bonnet and a big felt hat that 
nothing can ever take away. In teaching and 
changing neighborhoods I always attended what- 
ever church was nearest, but they all seemed wild 
and ranting, and I wished that I had a good old 
Orthodox Friends’ meeting to goto. For years and 
years I was homesick for the old Friends’ meeting- 
house on the hill at Mississinewa. No other such 
Sundays have ever been, nor ever will be to me, as 
those spent in that old weather-beaten two-ended 
meeting-house. The old oak-trees around it were 
greener, the sky above was bluer, and the winds 
more balmy than they have ever been since. The 
old plank road was a royal highway leading past 
the burying-ground where generations of departed 
Friends lie buried, with the Mississinewa in sight, 
if we chose to look that way, and the cultivated 
fields and orchards on either side. On Wednesdays 
school was dismissed at eleven, and we marched 
two and two, the boys in one group, the girls in 
another, and took our places, “quietly and in or- 
der,” in the meeting-house, where the fathers and 
mothers and householders had already assembled; 
and time and time again we sat in silence the whole 
meeting through, without a word being spoken by 
any one; but the still small voice was speaking to each 
heart; then the elder shook hands, and meeting was 
over, and we went out, not quite so “quiet and 
orderly,” to our dinners and our play. It is of no 
use for me to try to fell outsiders what it was that I 
liked about those silent meetings. One who has 
never been there can not be made to understand 
it,s0 I shall not try. ButI loved it well; and I 
would give twenty dollars (if I had it to spare) to 
go back there and sit for one hour and feel asI 
used to feel. 

Some years ago! sent to that meeting for a let- 
ter, to be given to the Presbyterian church here. 
The Presbyterians received my letter, but—now 
here comes the rub—all Christians are going to the 
same heaven, anda church letter ought to be a 
legal tender anywhere, just as a gold dollar is; 
but it seems that it is not. The Presbyterian 
church said it would take me in on that church 
letter if—what? if I would be baptized with water! 
Now, our religion—our orthodox Friends’ kind of 
religion—taught me that I need not be baptized of 
water, but of the Holy Spirit. Now, if I say that 
I believe water baptism is necessary, I shall tell a 
lie, because I do not think so, andI am not going 
to tell alie for any church. I know that you have 
always talked to me as if I were an infidel; but I 
want to say now that I believe in religion, in 





churches, in prayer-meetings, and religious expe- 
rience. Religion isa good thing. It seems to me 
that any thing that will take the swear out ofa 
man, and make him stop beating his wife, must be 
a good thing, and religion did this for one of my 
neighbors, and it does seem asif religious people 
were happier, and felt more at home, than out- 
siders. It does not matter about creed—creed nev- 
er saved anybody yet. I say, it does not matter 
about the creed, but I'll make a few exceptions. 
I'd rather not be a Thugin India, nor a Mormon in 
Utah. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, IIll., Dec. 8, 1887. 

May God bless you, my dear friend, for 
this little talk you have given us ; and please 
forgive meif I have,in any of my replies, 
talked as if you were an infidel. I shall 
never do it any more, especially if you don’t 
take back any thing you have said in the 
above. I know there are objectionable 
things about our sects and creeds; but you 
yourself have,.in your concluding words, 
indicated that a line must be drawn some- 
where. I have myself been many times 
tempted to think that it does not matter 
about the creed ; but, where shall we draw 
the dividing line? Among the readers of 
GLEANINGS there are many different ones, 
and I fear they will feel hurt at what you 
said ; but if Mormonism upholds polygamy, I 
should say it will have to be hurt and ought 
tobe hurt; but Iam told by some of the 
friends in Salt Lake that it does not. In 
any case, we have not time to discuss this 
question here. Well, is there a common 
ground where we can all meet? J think 
there is, and it is indicated in the text I 
have put at the head of your article. God’s 
word says, the summing-up of the whole 
matter is to fear God and keep his com- 
mandments. I confess I never knew be- 
fore what a Quaker meeting is. Now, I 
think I could enjoy a Quaker meeting with 
you, if it were not too long. I am some- 
thing like Huber at morning prayers. He 
is an excellent boy when the prayer is not 
too long. I guess I could enjoy a Quaker 
rea aaoom,| of fifteen minutes or perhaps twen- 
ty; and, to tell the truth, 1 believe that 
sermons of fifteen or twenty minutes, have, 
as arule,done me more good than longer 
ones. Are you not a little hard on the 
Presbyterian church? I am not very well 
posted in these matters, for God has not 
called me to look closely into this matter of 
doctrine; but without consulting our dea- 
cons, I should say that, if some one applied 
for admission to our church who is leading 
a consistent life, and preferred not to be 
baptized because he felt, as does our friend 
Mrs. Chaddock, that he had been baptized 
7 the Holy Ghost, in his own Quaker 
church, years ago, I should say, receive him 
into the church. Now, may be it would be 
a bad chpavencig and may be my position 
is, on this point, an unwise one ; but I don’t 
believe it would do very much harm. God 
has called me, with all my strength and all 
my heart and with all my soul, to preach in 
my own way the religion that,as you ex- 
press it, ‘‘takes the swear out of a man,” 
and makes him stop beating his wife; but 
he has not called me to labor with people 
who do not think as I do about baptism, or 
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about which day should be Sunday, and 
many other matters of similar import. It 
seems to me, my good friend, that almost 
all the world will be willing to stand side by 
side with you and meon this point. Then 
why not let us unite here and drop these 
other things that must be, to a greater or 
lesser extent, mere matters of opinion. 
** There shall be one fold and one shepherd.” 


—_— rr re 


SETTING BEES IN EARLY. 





HONEY NOT ONLY STORED FASTER IN FOUNDA- 
TION, BUT OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





OUR remarks on why bees can store honey 
faster when furnished with foundation than 
when furnished with empty combs, were 
most interesting. One thing, it seems to me, 
should be emphasized; and that is, the quali- 

ty of the honey is decidedly improved by the foun- 
dation process. Being so perfectly ripened, the 
smooth, oily taste so much craved would be pres: 
ent. Who would advise the same line in working 
for extracted honey? We are confronted with the 
same difficulty there, in a modified way. The cells 
are not so deep, but too deep for the current of air 
to pass “ close to the surface” of the first nectar 
deposited; and has not extracted honey taken from 
new combs been found richer in flavor than that 
taken from old combs, even though both were cap- 
ped over? This isa large subject, and should be 
amplified through GLEANINGS. 

My bees were humming merrily yesterday. I 
placed my thermometer on the south side of the 
honey-house, and it soon marked 95°. Your “ zero 
weather " made‘it quite plain to you that Mr. Doo- 
little had “ hit it this year.”’ This 95° weather makes 
it quite as clear to me that he would not have made 
an egregious blunder had he left them till now. 
To-day seems quite as pleasant as yesterday. 

Lawndale, Il., Dec. 8, 1887. F. C. BLOUNT. 

Friend B., I think you are very likely 
right, and that our extracted honey would 
be better if stored and ripened in combs 
with shallow cells. We can secure this by 
having the combs quite close together. 


or 


HOW MANY COLONIES TO THE 
SQUARE MILE? 





FRIEND FRANCE RECONSIDERS THE SUBJECT DIS- 
CUSSED ON PAGE 816. 





N Nov. Ist. GLEANINGS, page 816, friend Porter 
introduces the inquiryas to how many bees 
can be kept profitably on one square mile, and 
that without regard to the range inside of the 
mile. As he puts it, the bees are not confined 

to one square mile, for he says the bees may be put 
at the corners of the mile. In that case a very 
small proportion of their produce comes from the 
one square mile. We all know that bees do range 
off away from home for from one to five or six 
miles, to gather honey. If they can not do better 
they will fly six miles to gather honey, and that 
over a lake five miles wide, without a chance of 
stopping on the way to rest. Now, if bees go five 
miles each way from the center mile, then we have 





Il miles square, or 121 square miles. That looks 
like a big pasture for the bees that are on our one 
square mile of ground. Now, if there are no other 
bees kept nearer than ten miles of our bees we 
should have the range to ourselves. If the pas- 
ture is all good, perhaps we could keep 1000 colo- 
nies on the one mile square. But divide the 1000 
colonies by the 121 square miles of the range, and 
we have a fraction over 8 colonies to the mile. 
But, how far do bees fiy, on an average, to gather 
honey? In my opinion, very few go more than two 
miles when honey is plentiful. Say they go two 
miles. In that case, the bees located on the cor- 
ners of the one square mile would have 25 square 
miles to pasture on. Take the average of the 
country about here, 200 colonies would be as much 
as I should think profitable for that range. Here, 
again, we have eight colonies to the mile. Weare 
keeping 500 colonies of bees here, divided into 6 
apiaries. They are far enough apart to give each 
apiary a range of 16 square miles, which gives us a 
population of about 5} colonies to the mile, and we 
think we are stocked heavily enough. I should like 
to hear from other large honey-producers on this 
subject—how many bees they have, and about how 
large a range they cover. 

We are all well aware, that there is a great dif- 
ference in location. Take the land here in my lo- 
cality, and there is notover one-fourth of it good 
bee-pasture. All the good tillable land is plowed 
up, and used to raise farmers’ crops which do not 
produce any honey. Then there is perhaps another 
quarter of the land covered with timber, with no 
basswood. or any honey-bearing trees. White clo- 
ver and basswood are our main dependence. We 
never get surplus from any other source. I am 
very well aware, that there are many locations far 
better than mine in which to keep bees. 

In closing my remarks on the subject of how 
many colonies to the mile, I just want to say that 
the remarks that were placed under Mr. Porter’s 
article (referred to above) caused avery percepti- 
ble smile. I don’t know who wrote those remarks, 
but I suppose it was our much-respected uncle, 
A. 1. Root. It struck me that he must have hada 
very siow horse, and it took him along time to get 
around that one square mile, for he came to the 
conclusion that it was a large tract of country, big 
enough to place 50 colonies of bees on each corner, 
and then have room in the middle for 50 more. I 
would not put the 50 in the center, but, rather, 
divide them up and add them to the corner apia- 
ries. They would thus have an equal chance with 
the others, and then I think it would depend a 
great dea) more on what covered the surrounding 
country for two or three miles out, then it would on 
what covered those 640 acres. If one were raising 
queens to sell, your arrangement of 250 colonies 
(or nuclei) on asquare mile, perhaps, would do, if 
they were fed stores to winter on, and the nuclei 
were doubled down to about half to winter; but 
handling large colonies of bees, for the purpose of 
a profitable honey crop, is another matter. We 
want room, and plenty of good pasture. 

Platteville, Wis., Dec. 15, 1887. E. FRANCE. 

Yes, friend F., it was A. I. Root who 
wrote that about riding around the square 
mile; and I want to inform you that a 
square mile is a good big slice of ground. I 
suggested putting 50 colonies in the center, 
because, when we arrange fruit-trees, cab- 
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bages, or even bee-hives, in the form ofa 
square, there is always more or less vacancy 
in the center of the square. On this ac- 
count a triangle would be much better; but 
our roads are seldom laid out so as to form 
a triangle, let alone the measuring of a mile 
on each side. If this square mile were cov- 
ered with alsike clover I do not believe that 
250 colonies would be enough to gather the 
nectar during a good season; and if it were 
covered with a dense growth of basswood, 
it seems to me it might take a thousand 
colonies to gather it all. While I think of 
it, [should very much like to see the ex- 
periment tested, of a square mile of bass- 
wood-trees, and nothing else. Perhaps there 
are localities where the other timber could 
be cut out, so as to Jeave only basswood for 
the bees ; and I believe I would give more 
money for such a honey-farm than for any | 
thing else that has been suggested. Who | 
knows but that it may be done in the next | 
hundred years? We have bee-men now | 
who have capital enough to undertake the | 
matter, if they felt so ineclined.—I may 
mention to our readers, that, with the 
above letter. came an excellent photograph 
of our friend France; and I may add, that 
he is a fine-looking, gray-headed old gentle- 
man. May be we shall give you his picture | 
in afew days. I am very glad to have him 
take Uncle Amos to task whenever he gets 
astray in his figures. 
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THE ALLEY TRAP AND ITS PROPER USE. 
SENT to you and got an Alley drone-trap, and 
used others of my own make. This is the way | 

the bees worked: The swarms would come off | 
four or five ata time. They would alight and | 
hang anywhere from one to five hours, then go | 
back perhaps into one or two hives. They would | 
keep this up for a week or two, then in the fall T | 
would find these hives queenless. Did they kill the | 
old queen and try to raise a young one, and, finding | 
she could not come off, kill her? You see, they | 
could not swarm nor come out to get fertilized, and 
when they ought to have been making honey they | 
were fooling in this way. I have 123 swarms, and | 
do not wish for more. Do they actin that way | 
where the Alley trap is used? What would the | 
friends advise me to do? E.S. DEKALB. | 
Raceville, N. Y., Nov. 30, 1887. | 


The Alley drone-trap will not prevent 
swarming. It is designed only to prevent 
the swarm from absconding with the queen | 
in the absence of some one to hive them. | 
Just as soon as the swarm is well in the air, | 
and the queen has got into the “ up-stair”’ 
apartment of the trap, place the latter with | 
the queen among the flying bees, and hive | 
them as you would ordiuarily do if the queen | 
were confined in any kind of a cage. In. 
other words, the trap is simply a matter of | 
convenience. Bees will swarm just the same 
with as without it, only it prevents them | 
from taking their queen and absconding | 


with her. If the trap be left on, and a colo- 
ny makes several unsuccessful attempts to 
get away with their queen, they will be 
quite sure to kill her. No other cause can 
be assigned for this than that they regard 
her as of no further use for the well-being of 
the colony, because she will not swarm out 
with them. Accordingly, they reason that 
she must die, and her place be supplied with 
one which will swarm. Of course, the queen 
is in no way at fault, but the bees think she 
is. They can get through the trap, and can 
not understand why she can not. After the 
bees have made one attempt, the object of 
their desire should be gratified as soon as 
pores, and the trap should not thereafter 

e left on the hive. Of course, the young 
queen could never be fertilized with the trap 
still remaining attached to the hive. 


$400 FROM THE BEES. 

My bees did very well this year. I have sold 
$284.19 worth of honey up to date, and shall have 
enough to run the amount up to $400. I do not 
keep the amount of honey taken off, but the amount 
of money received, or its equivalent. I commenced 
with 40 or 41 in the spring, and have increased to 
80, all in good condition. 

PEDDLING HONEY A SUCCESS. 

About & month ago I loaded my two-borse wagon 
with honey, provisions, and horse-feed, and started 
out tosell honey. I went to an adjoining county 
and neighboring towns. I was out three nights and 
four days. T came back with $104, mostly in silver. 
The weather was very pleasant, and I enjoyed the 
trip and camping out better than any thing else I 
have been engaged in foranumber of years. I 
also took with me a dozen or more back numbers of 
GLEANINGS, which I gave away and threw into the 
yards of persons where I saw bee-hives. I saida 
great many good things about you, because I feel 
that itis due you from me. My success with bees 
is attributable to the publication done by you. 

- Dodd City, Tex., Dec. 1, 1887. J. H. RODERICK. ° 


INTRODUCING VIRGIN QUEENS BY TAKING AWAY 
BROOD AND LARV2. 

Mr. Root:—As you have requested to hear from 
queen-rearers generally in regard to‘ introducing 
virgin queens,’’ I give my method. From what ex- 
perience I have had Ido not like caging queens over 
frames, especially young queens, They seem to 
want their liberty. I have often found them dead 
when I would go to liberate them after two or three 
days’ confinement. A strong nucleus will often start 
cells if it has eggs and larviw, when the queen is 
caged on top, or between the frames. When cells 
are commenced they will usually kill a young 
queen when liberated, for she will be weak and timid. 
The bees will soon inform her she is not needed, 
generally by balling her. « 

I have tried many ways of introducing, and have 
succeeded best with this method. When taking 
laying queens from a nucleus I take the frames 
containing eggs and larvie to another hive. The 
next day giving them a virgin queen or a hatching 
cell. The bees find they are queenless by this time, 
and, having no way to raise another, will gladly ac- 
cept any kind of queen. In this way I do not lose 
the use of my nucleus long. The young queen, by 
having her liberty to travel about the frames, be- 
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comes strong, and better fitted to fly. I seldom lose 
a queen by this way of introducing. 
Mrs. OLIVER COLE. 

Sherburne, N. Y., Dec. 6, 1887. 

Your eo will almost always succeed, I 
am well aware, my friend; ut the objec- 
tion to it is the loss of time it takes. You 
will notice that, in the A B C book, we ad- 
vise grey: the newly hatched queen right 
into the hive, without taking away any 
thing; and our losses are so few, especially 
where we wait until next day, as you recom- 
mend, that we think it cheaper to lose a 
queen once in a great while than to go to 
the trouble of taking the brood away. If 
we can get a queen within a few hours after 
she has emerged from the cell, we have 
found very little trouble in putting them 
where we wish, even intoa hive that con- 
tains a laying queen. In the latter case 
they will often be allowed to run about for 
several days. 


SORGHUM-MILLS AND BEES. 

My bees average about 45 lbs. of honey to the col- 
ony. One ran over 100 lbs. One gave no surplus, 
but put some 60 lbs. in the brood-nest. The sepa- 
rators T bought of you last summer I used, and con- 
sider it a great improvement, asI have been greatly 
troubled with bulged combs. I use single-depth 
caps, 28 sections in one hive, and 30 in the other. I 
tier up, and can show my neighbors the superiority 
of this method, as many of my acquaintances with 
10 to 16 hives frequently fail tocobtain sufficient for 
their own use. I manufacture sorghum molasses 
in the fall, having a runof ten to twelve weeks, and 


a portion of this fall my crusher and also my evap- | 
orating room were well nigh covered with bees. I | 


was wondering if they could or did secrete honey 
from the juice or syrup. What do you think? I 
could see no evidence in their hives. 

Assumption, IIl., Oct. 25, 1887. W. N. Roor. 

Friend R., the bees will fill their combs, 
and may fill their hives, with what the 
= from your crusher, etc.; but it will 

e sorghum syrup, and not honey; and if I 
am not mistaken you will find it very bad 
stuff to winter on. We shall be glad to have 
your report in the spring; and tell us if you 
don’t find it bad for wintering-stores. 


ENTRANCES TURNED TO THE SOUTH. 

Will bees in hives, with the entrance turned to 
the north, do as well as if the entrance were turned 
in some other direction? A. F. FreLps. 

Wheaton, Ind. 

Friend F., we had a good opportunity of 
testing this matter when using the house- 
apiary. Half of the entrances were turned 
to the north and half to the south. Now, 
there were certain times in the spring when 
the weather changed suddenly, while the 
bees were out of their hives. say during ma- 
ple blossom, when the bees on the north side 
were, many of them, lost in trying to regain 
their hives; whereas on the south side they 
got in all right. But it is also true, that 
there are special times in the winter when 
the bees on the south side are tempted to fly 
out, and hence get lost in a light fall of 
snow, while those on the north side remain 
= So you see there are advantages and 

isadvantages. On the whole, I should say 





one pretty nearly balanced the other. Where 
there are but few hives, however, and where 
they are placed a good way apart, I should 
rather prefer having the entrances toward 
the south, although I do not know that it 
makes any material difference. Some way 
it always seems pleasant to see them clus- 
tered out around the entrance, to get the 
warmth of the sun when the weather is 
pent but Iam not sure they do any better 
with us. 


BROOD CARRIED OUT. 

One of my hives is rather weak, owing to the old 
bees destroying all the first brood. I could assign 
no reason for this, so I turned to my A BC, and 
found that you said this state of affairs was caused 
by moths; but no trace of moths was found in 
the comb. Something was wrong, I knew not what. 

ALSIKE, 

How does alsike clover grow, compared with red 
clover, on the same kind of land? How does it 
stand drought? Of what value is sweet clover, 
more than for honey? R. H. GUTHRIE. 

Powhatan, Ark., Dec., 1887. 

Friend G., I can think of no reason why 
the bees should destroy the brood, unless 
they have been driven to it by starvation. 
Have they not, at some period, been clear 
out of stores ? Where the larve are starved 
they will die; and a heavy flow of honey 
coming soon after would present just the 
state of affairs you mention.—Alsike clover 
is very much like the red in its habits. It 
stands drought just about the same, so far 
as my information goes. 


GRAPEVINES AROUND THE HIVES. 

How can we best keep down weeds in a grapevine 
apiary? If we mulch them, are we not likely to set 
the mulching on fire with our smokers? And if we 
cultivate the vineyard, it would be rather muddy 
when it rained, and when the frost comes out. 
What about the Niagara grape? Does any of the 
bee-men cultivate it? What can they be bought for? 

J.S. WILLARD. 

Bedford, Taylor Co., Iowa, Dec. 8, 1887. 

Friend W., we use a lawn-mower and 
sickle to keep the grass down. To get a 
good growth of vines we occasionally dig 
up the turf, and then work in some ashes 
and bone dust. In this way we have secured 
fine crops almost every year. We have a 
Niagara vine, but it is a very slow grower 
with us. At the horticultural convention in 
Saginaw, some immense clusters of the Ni- 
agara grape were on exhibition. The bunch- 
es are not only large, but the berries are 
squeezed in so tight together that the 
bunches feel like lead. The grape is al- 
most equal to the California raisin grape, in 
sweetness and flavor. 











JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 
34 BUSHELS FROM TWO LBS. OF SEED. 





ERE is my report of Japanese buckwheat: I 
bought 2 Ibs. of you, sowed it the 25th of 
July. I got3% bushels of nice clean buck- 
wheat. I wasted some in handling. 

Jos. GRIFFIN. 
Rio, Albemarle Co., Va., Dec. 7, 1887. 
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22 LBS. OF JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT FROM \ LB. 
OF SEED. 

I purchased \ |b. of Japanese buckwheat of you, 
and I have 22 lbs. of nice clean buckwheat. The 
bees worked well on it; and if all is well, T will sow 
six acres next year. J. M. KINZIE. 

Rochester, Oakland Co., Mich. 


11 BUSHELS OF JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT FROM 4 
QUARTS OF SEED. 

I had 4 quarts of Japanese buckwheat, which I 
sowed On poor ground. I got a big growth of straw, 
and 11 bushels of buckwheat. It did a great deal 
better here than silverhull. Bees worked on it just 
as well. Sixty pounds of Lester's celebrated ground 
bone was used. CHARLES M. UNDERWOOD. 

Otego, Otsego Co., N. Y. 


EVERYBODY WANTS SEED OF THE JAPANESE. 

I want to tell you of that Japanese buckwheat. 
From 3 lbs. purchased of you, with no extra care, 
and on poor ground, I harvested 420 lbs. of reclean- 
ed buckwheat. Everybody who sees it wants some 
for seed. I do not think the hot weather hurts it 
any. This was the poorest season for buckwheat 
in many years in this vicinity. F. W. DEAN. 

New Milford, Pa. 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT SUPERIOR TO THE SIL- 
VERHULI. 

I will say of the Japanese buckwheat purchased 
of you, that, owing to the very dry weather, but 
very little of it came up; but what did come, made 
a good growth and yielded heavily, while the silver- 
hull variety did not mature asingle grain, and it 
had as good a chance as the other. I can not say 
as to its honey-producing qualities over any other, 
as I was unable to find a bee working on either 
kind. If it does yield nectar it will no doubt be 
better than any other variety, owing to its bearing 
such a profusion of bloss) 3. M. W.SHEPHERD. 

Rochester, O., Nov. 12, 1887. 

It is a little singular, friend S., that in so 
many cases bees have neglected to work on 
buckwheat during the past season. They 
have paid but little attention to it with us, 
and it was certainly not because they found 
forage elsewhere. 


BEES BOOMED ON THE JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 

I noticed you want reports from those who have 
tried Japanese buckwheat. I would state that, 
from 3% lbs. I purchased of you last spring, I have 
three seamless sacks full. I sowed the 3% lbs. on 
about % acre. I sowed it the first of June, and it 
came up nicely; but a month without rain kept it 
back, so when it was six inches high it began to 
blossom. Just thenit rained, and rained frequently 
after that, so it grew over 2ft. high, and many stalks 
were over half an inch through. It ripened uneven- 
ly, some ripe and shelling off before I cut it, and 
some yet immature when cut, and much carried off 
and buried by gophers. Bees boomed on it every 
day till eleven o'clock, except when raining. 
Grain was as nice as that we sowed. I carn notcom- 
pare it with other kinds, as this is all that has ever 
been raised here. I shall sow twice (early and late) 
next year. ANDREW CRAIG. 

Empire, Butte Co., Dak. 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT AND RAPE. 
I sent to you for a sample of Japanese buckwheat 
(4 oz.), Aug. 6th. I planted a spot4x 24 feet, and 
gathered 14 lbs. from it. Was that a good yield? 





Atthe same time, I planted a little more land in 

rape-seed (of friend J. H. Ellis, who got it of you). 

The rape is still in full bloom, and the bees are 

busy on it. I think my bees will be in good con- 

dition for winter. J. M. HARRIS. 
Cedartown, Ga., Oct. 22, 1887. 


We should be very glad indeed to get more 
reports in regard to rape, both in regard to 
the value of the seed, and for honey. 


_ N@VES AND QUERIES. 











BEES KNOW COLORS. 

HAVE had about the same experience as Mr. R. 
Robinson. I allow my chickens to run about 
among the bee-hives as they choose. Some- 
times one gets stung. Last summer, among the 
six hens attacked by the bees were four black 

ones and two dark-colored. We keep about 40 
chickens, and most of them are light-colored, some 
white. 

This has been a very poor season. I started last 
spring with eight colonies, of which I divided four; 
three of the rest did not make any surplus atall. I 
bought six colonies. Colony No. 10, with a select 
queen from A. I. Root, made 103 Ibs. of extracted; 
colony No. 4, 97 1bs.; colony No. 14, 102 1bs.; colony No. 
15, 107 lbs.; colony No. 9, 45 lbs. comb; colony No. 12, 
36 Ibs. of comb, etc. I have to report, 99 lbs. of 
comb honey and 636 of extracted. I have 18 strong 
colonies. PAUL PEINE. 
Martinsburg, W. Va., Dec. 21, 1887. 


THE EXTRA FRAMES AFTER CONTRACTION. 

When contracting to secure comb honey, what is 
done with the extra space, or how are the bees kept 
out of it? HENRY WILLSON. 

Clinton, Ill. 

(The extra frames are given to nuclei, or are 
placed in the upper story of a strong colony. The 
space left after contraction is filled with dummies, 
or division-boards designed for that purpose. See 
ABC of Bee Culture or any of the recent text- 
books, for further particulars. } 





FOUL BROOD; MORE OF IT IN OHIO. 

I have been fighting foul brood for two seasons, 
the worst way; but I will not cry “ enough” until 
I am whipped, and then I will tell you. I do not try 
to save any thing but the bees; for if Ido it keeps 
breaking out. I have been spraying with a solution 
of carbolic acid this séason, with better results. 

Hudson, O., Sept. 9, 1887. E. B. BLACKMAN. 


[Friend B., 1 am very sorry indeed to know that 
you have foul brood so near us. I had hoped there 
was comparatively little of it in the State of Ohio. 
Do you mean the disease keeps breaking out when 
the hives have been boiled or scalded?] 


THE SIMMINS NON-SWARMING SYSTEM. 

I should be glad to hear reports from those who 
have tried Simmins’ non-swarming system, or plan 
of placing a story filled with empty frames or 
starters below the brood-nest when running for ex- 
tracted honey, with one or more stories of empty 
combs above. Is it a success? H. P. LANGDON. 

East Constable, N. Y., Nov. 21, 1887. 


(Friend L., there is very little difficulty in prevent- 
ing bees from swarming where we ace running for 
extracted honey; but I think the empty space 
would do more good above the brood-nest than be- 
low it. I believe that storing below the brood-nest 
has been but little practiced in America. ] 
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BONESET HONEY FOR WINTERING. 

Will bees winter all right on boneset honey, well 
ripened and sealed over? C. E. HARDESTY. 

Jonnotton, O., Oct. 29, 1887. 

{Friend H., I believe the general decision has 
been that any of the honey gathered from fall blos- 
soms answers all right, if ripened and sealed over. 
Some reports have, in certain seasons, seemed to 
indicate that fall honey is not equal to basswood 
and clover; but at other times ie reports seem- 
ed to indicate no difference. If the honey seems 
good and ripe to the taste, I should not have any 
anxiety in regard to it.] 

Bees have done but little this year, owing to ex- 
tremes of weather—wet, cold, dry, and hot. Last 
fall we had 80 colonies. During winter and spring 
we lost 35. From the remaining 45 we have taken 
about 200 lbs. of honey, mostly extracted. We had 
six swarms Only, all in the month or August. 

J. M. HARRIS. 

Cedartown, Polk Co., Ga., Oct. 22, 1887. 


REPORTS KNGOURAGING. 








FROM 9 TO 20, AND 1290 LBS. OF HONEY. 
COMMENCED in the spring with six colonies. I 
bought three more in May, and transferred 

. from box hives, making 9in all. I have taken 

1040 1-lb. sections and 250 Ibs. of extracted. I 

have increased my stock by natural swarms 
(except 2 nuclei which I united and built up toa 
good strong colony) to 20, all of which have plenty 
to winter on. I had five swarms come out in Sep- 
tember from the 5th to the 10th. Ifed them a little. 
We got no surplus in July or August; but about the 
3d of September they commenced again with a rush, 
and continued until the Ilstof November. On the 
5th of November we took off all surplus arrange- 
ments and fixed them up for winter. They still get 
a little honey, but very little from aster. I extract- 
ed all unfinished sections, and put them away for 
spring. Besides the honey taken, we sold 4 Ibs. of 
beeswax. 
PUTTING BEES ON A RAFT DURING AN OVERFLOW. 

I have been thinking of moving my bees to the 
east side of the Mississippi River. I have a good 
place for bees where I am, only we are overflowed 
with water every spring from 2 to4 feet deep. You 
may wonder what we do with the bees during the 
high water. Well, as Ihave had only a few I have 
made a raft of large logs and kept them on it dur- 
ing high water, and let them float, keeping it sta- 
tionary; but if I had 100 or more it would be quite a 
job, I fear. R. J. MATHEWS. 

Riverton, Miss., Nov. 14, 1887. 

Friend M., it seems a little singular to 
get a report like the above, for the past year 
of drought. Very likely the abundance of 
water you speak of had something to do 
with the onl yield of honey. 


Bees did very well this year. I got 1000 lbs. of 
honey, and left plenty for winter. G. A. DUNBAR. 
OSalt Lake City, Utah, Nov. 22, 1887. 





GROCERS BEGGING FOR HONEY. 

I delivered a case of honey (46 lbs.) to a grocer in 
Springfield, at 18 cts. per lb. the other day. It is 
the first time I have obtained that price since 1882. 
Ihave been keeping most of my crop for the ac- 
commodation of my home customers, and I told 
this grocer that I would rather not sell to him at all 








under the circumstances; but Springfield is almost 
barren of honey, and he begged hard for it, though 
not without a struggle to bring me lower. 

GEO. F. ROBBINS. 

Mechanicsburg, IIl., Nov. 13, 1887. 

Why, friend R., why didn’t you charge 20 
ets. for your honey? You will see by our 
market reports that it is worth 18 ets. at 
wholesale, almost everywhere. 

MY FIRST REPORT OF BEES. 

Last spring I had eleven colonies, some of them 
strong in bees, and some rather weak. I increased 
to 20 by natural swarming. I took 70 lbs. of ex- 
tracted and 30 ibs. in 1-lb. sections. I Italianized 
what hybrids I had, and did it successfully. 

WILLIAM PICKETT. 

Deming, Hamilton County, Indiana. 


FROM 25 TO 54, AND 1125 LBS. OF HONEY. 

My report for the season of 1887 is as follows: 
Colonies, spring count, 25. Colonies, fall count, 54. 
Comb honey, 250 lbs. Extracted honey, 875 lbs. 
Total, 1125 lbs. I have enjoyed my bees much the 
past season; but now that I have changed my busi- 
ness and moved to the city, I shall have to sell my 
pets—at least the most of them, as I can not attend 
to more than one or two hives; but I value GLEAN- 
INGS, and consider me a lifetime subscriber. 

Fort Smith, Ark. _ W. H. Laws, 25, 54. 


AN AVERAGE OF 85 LBS. PER COLONY. 

Our honey season is at an end. My report is, 
spring count, 16 colonies, 12 of which were strong. 
lincreased by natural swarming to 24. I averaged 
per colony, spring count, 85 1-lb. sections. While 
this is not a very large report, it is quite good con- 
sidering the care given them. I use Simplicity 
hives, 10 frames, with 7 wide frames in the upper 
story. I neither reverse nor contract. When the 
lower story is full I place an upper story on, hav- 
ing 56 sections, and look at them once a week. 
When full I remove and put on empty ones again. 
My time is so occupied that [ give very little atten- 
tion to the bees. 

THE FIRST HONEY OF THE SOUTH; WHERE SHALL 
IT COME FROM? 

I think my apiary is located the furthest south of 
any apiary in the U.S. that is run for comb honey 
olone. My latitude is about 27%°, and I get no sur- 
plus honey for market before April 23d, and then 
from gallberry. 8S. C. CORWIN. 

Sarasota, Fla., Dec. 14, 1887. 

Well, friend C., I am a little bit surprised 
at this; but is it not possible that somebody 
further north than you are gets honey before 
you do? I think we have had, in our back 
numbers, reports of honey in March, from 
somewhere in the South ; and I can remem- 
ber several seasons when bees gathered hon- 
ey from soft maples in March in our locality. 
Of course, this would not be enough to be 
called surplus. Suppose, when you get your 
first honey from your hives, either comb or 
extracted, you let us know about it, and we 
will give you an advertisement of it free of 
charge. If anybody gets in ahead of you, 
of course he will have the same privilege. 





18 TO 30, AND 300 LBS. OF HONEY. 
I commenced the season with 18 stands, increased 
to 30. I sold 4 and doubled back to 24, and got 
about 300 lbs. of comb honey, and my bees are in 
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good condition for winter. We had a poor honey | 
flow from white clover. Too cold at nights, and too | 
wet in the first part, and then too dry. But bass- | 
wood came in and helped us out, and we think that | 
we did well this season. 1 mean by we, myself | 
and the queen of the house. You see we are in | 
partnership. We sold our honey at 20 cts. 

Now, a few words in regard to filling orders. I 
have been in the bee business on a small scale for | 
three years, and most of thattime Ihave got my | 
frames, sections, etc., from you, and my orders | 
were always filled just the way I ordered the goods, | 
and every thing came in good shape, and made out | 
of the best of material. I shall need more mate- | 
rial next summer, and, of course, A. I. Root will | 
get my orders as long as he does as he has done | 
in the past. C.E. HARDESTY. | 

Connotton, O., Mar. 28, 1887. 


NO CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT. 
I started in the spring with 60 colonies, mostly | 
hybrids. They built up strong by the first of | 
April, and were ready to swarm; but about that | 
time a real Texas northern struck lere. The | 
weather was cool a good while afterward—just | 
long enough to stop the honey-flow. The bees | 
killed off the drones at once, and swarming for the 
time being was given up. May 5th, linn was in full | 
bloom, and the regular surplus honey season was | 
upon us, therefore I used the extractor freely, and | 
did not have any increase at all this season. I | 
have taken 160 gallons of honey, and have had no | 
fall crop on account of adry summer; and when | 
rain did come, all fall flowers bloomed; but they | 
bloomed out of season, and did not have any honey | 
in them; therefore I conclude that flowers bloom- | 
ing out of season have nohoney. My honey is all | 
sold, and I could fill only half the orders that were 
sent me. Net proceeds in money, $300. I have no | 
cause for complaint. J. W. Ross. 
Phair, Texas, Nov. 11, 1887. 


300 LBS. OF FALL HONEY. 

I wintered my bees in the cellar. They came out 
in the spring heavy in honey and bees. Only one 
was queenless which I lost. They bred up early on 
the honey they had. Fruit, white clover, and bass- 
wood bloom were nearly failures with me. The 
first week in July I examined them and found 
them nearly destitute of honey or brood. I bought 
140 lbs. of brown sugar, made a light syrup, and 
mixed it with some three gallons of dark extract- 

honey, and fed this to stimulate them to breed 
up. The last week in August I went through 
each colony, on Mr. Doolittle’s plan. I found them 
to contain from 1 to 30 lbs. of honey, and plenty of 
sealed brood. I bought 430 Ibs. of granulated 
sugar, made it into a hedvy syrup, and fed them 
to make each colony contain 25 lbs. of syrup and 
honey. I finished this feeding for winter the last 
week in August. About this time my bees began 
bringing in some honey from buckwheat and other | 
fall bloom. I received about 300 lbs. of very gcod | 
fall honey. 

ONE STALK OF THE JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT 

YIELDED 1275 GRAINS. 

The 10-cent package of Japanese buckwheat you 
sent me did very well, considering the hot dry 
weather. I harvested one peck of nice plump 
seed from it. One stalk I shelled by itself. It 
yielded 1275 grains W. HILL. 

Prophetstown, Ill., Dec. 5, 1887. 
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QUR QUESTION-Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 








All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or questions should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, “For Our Question-Box.” 








QUESTION NO. 25.—Are sections er on all sides 
preferable to those open at the top and bottom only? 


Yes. DADANT & SON. 


No. 


So far as my experience has gone, I think not. 
C. C. MILLER, 
I think not, but am open on all sides to convic- 
tion. E. E. HAsty. 


I should think they were, but I have had no ex- 
perience with such. A. B. MASON. 


GEO. GRIMM. 


Ihave never used sections opening at the sides, 
and probably never shall. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


I have never used them, but I think they would 
do well when separators are not used. 
PAUL L. VIALLON. 
I use those open at top and bottom only. Many 
think those open on all sides preferable. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
I never used any, but I think not; unless tiering 
up, I should prefer them open only at the bottom. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Ihave had no experience with sections open on 
all sides, but am much interested in the subject. 
O. O. POPPLETON. 
No. I tried a few, and never want any more. 
The objections to them far outweigh the advan- 
tages. J. A. GREEN. 


I have used sections open all around but little. 
I saw no special advantage. Perhaps with more 


experience I should think differently. 
A. J. COOK. 


I think not; although I have not experimented 
in that line, 1am pleased to go on record as saying 
that I now believe that open-side sections will nev- 
er be used to any practical extent. 

JAMES HEDDON. 

Sections open on all sides are primitive. They 
witnessed our first attempts, thirty years ago. 
Sections open on top and bottom, with their sides 
extending, for the protection of the honey in tran- 
sit, are late and valuable improvements. 

CHAS. F. MUTH. 

Dadant & Son say yes ; but George Grimm 
says no. Now,the Dadants have, without 
question, made some experiments in regard 
to this matter, and very likely some pretty 
thorough ones; and we urgently request 
them to tell us all about it. It is certainly 
an important matter. We should also like 
to have friend Grimm give us his reasons 
for saying no. 


QUESTION NO. 26.—What width of section is best 
to use when separators are dispensed with? 


14% or 1%. DADANT & SON. 
Perhaps 1% inch. C, C. MILLER. 


Seven to the foot. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
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I am no authority on comb honey. 
R. WILKIN. 


Seven to the foot, 1% inches scant. 
JAMES A. GREEN. 
Those of about seven to the foot. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
I do not know, for I always use separators. 
Dr. A. B. MASON. 
I think mine are a little less than two inches. 
GEO. GRIMM. 
Not over 1% inches, and probably % or 4 inch 
less would be better. 0. O. POPPLETON. 


I don’t think it advisable to dispense with sep- 
arators. I prefer two inches in width, with sep- 
arators. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I have never had perfectly satisfactory success 
without separators, with any width. Without sep- 
arators I should prefer seven to the foot. 

A. J. COOK. 

I got the best result with sections 1% in. wide, 
although the 1% or 7 to the foot did well; but 
none will do as well as when the separators are 
used, and for that purpose the 1% is the best, giv- 
ing more space to the bees. P. L. VIALLON. 


When left to themselves, bees build their combs 
about 1% inches thick. The best width of sections 
to be used without separators would be, therefore, 
1% to 1% inches. We get straighter combs and 
more honey by favoring the natural inclination of 
the bees. C. F. MuTH. 


Seven to the foot has many voices in its favor, 
I believe; but unless you know you can succeed 
without separators, let that whole job out. More- 
over, the steady thinning-down of our combs looks 
just atrifie to me like adesire to sell less thana 
pound for a pound. E. E. Hasty. 


I use and prefer sections one seventh of a foot in 
width. I coined the term “seven to the foot” 
some years ago. Although it seems to be theoret- 
ically false, after much experimenting I have 
found it practically true that this width is the best 
to use, both with and without separators. 

JAMES HEDDON. 

It would seem from the above, that the 
majority are rather in favor of somethin, 
pretty nearly seven to the foot, especially i 
no separators are to be used. Our orders 
during the past year or two have a prett 
strong bearing on this very subject ; and 
should say that, out of orders for about a 
million sections, as many as nine-tenths 
have been for a width of 113. Perhaps 
this is greatly owing to the fact that they 
were first started of this width, and that so 
many of the friends have so many of their 
appliances exactly suited to them. It is in- 
deed very important that we decide what 
width is best ; that is, if something a little 
narrower than 143 is better. 


QUESTION NO. 27.—Do you prefer the dovetailed 
four-piece section, or the one-piece V-groove? 


The four-piece. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
The dovetailed. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
The four-piece. DapantT & SON. 
I use nailed sections. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
The one-piece V-groove E. FRANCE. 


I much prefer the one-piece V-groove. 
Dr. A. B. MASON. 








One-piece V-groove. C. C. MILLER. 


After trying both thoroughly, I very much pre- 
fer all dovetail four-piece. JAMES HEDDON. 


I am not very particular; but if as nice I think, 
the one-piece suits me rather the best. 
A. J. COOK. 
The one-piece V-groove, even if it costs double 
the amount of the four-piece section. 
PAUL L. VIALLON, 
Neither. I much prefer what is called the two- 
piece section, such as G. B. Lewis manufactures. 
O. O. POPPLETON, 
My order of preference on sections is, firat, the 
Dailed section; second, the One-piece; and, last, the 
four-piece dovetailed. E, E. Hasty. 


Sides and bottom in one piece, with top separate, 
and dovetailed in. The section is firm, and you can 
see at a glance which is top or bottom. 

GEO. GRIMM. 

The one-piece V-groove. In some of my cases I 
use a two-piece section which has nearly all the ad- 
vantages of the four-piece, and is more convenient. 
The one-piece section, as made, is not well adapted 
to use without separators. JAMES A. GREEN. 


The four-piece sections are of the primitive order. 
The fact of their being dovetailed makes them too 
limber. They are held in shape by the strength of 
the honey. The V-groove One-piece sections merit 
the preference every time. They are substantial and 
a good protection for the honey, as it should be. 
Besides this, three or four can be put up to one of 
the former. Cuas. F. Mura. 

The above report is really acuriosity. Our 
friend Viallon says one-piece, even if they 
cost double the amount; and our old veter- 
an, Muth, calls the four-piece primitive ; 
C. C. Miller and Dr. Mason also say one- 

iece; then follow Heddon, Hutchinson, 

rs. Harrison, Dadant & Son, all in favor 

of the four-piece. Surely, when doctors 
disagree, who shall decide? We might 

ive the above as an illustration of the dif- 

erence of opinion; but it can not be that. 
I am rather inclined to think that some of 
the brethren have been disgusted with poor 
workmanship. If aman should have some 
poorly made four-piece sections, and next 
time get some nicely made one-piece ohes, 
he might fail to consider the difference in 
workmanship; or, if you choose, just the 
other way. know a good many of the 
friends stick to the four-piece sections, be, 
cause they say the one-piece are liable to 
break ; but my experience is in favor of the 
one-piece for this very reason. Some claim, 
also, that the four-piece, when pressed up 
square, will stay exactly square; whereas 
the one-piece will not; therefore the four- 
piece are better adapted to hives of such 
construction, if the hive itself or the case 
itself does not hold the section square. It 
seems to me there is something wrong, 
friends, when men of large experience de- 
cide so differently in regard to a plain, 
simple matter like this. In regard to de- 
mand and supply, I might say we sell three 
times as many one-piece sections as we do 
of the four-piece ones; but I know there 
are other manufacturers whose orders run 
just the other way. Perhaps, however, 


they do not make any thing like the quanti- 
ty that we do. 
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MYSELE AND MY NEIGHBORS. 


Great peace have they which love thy law, and 
nothing shall offend them.—Psat.m 119: 165. 


HAVE before mentioned, that, when 

called to leave home, I did not want to 

go. I preferred to stay at home and look 

after our affairs in a way, as it seemed 

to me, every prudent man should do. 
But another voice seemed to say that I had 
duties besides home matters; that my fel- 
low-men wanted me, and had a right to what 
assistance I could give them. Therefore I 
went away, even though it were somewhat 
under protest. I do believe, as I have often 
told you, the thought conveyed in our text, 
that they have great peace who love the law 
of God. Somewhat contrary to my expec- 
tations, however, I did not feel blessed in 
doing my duty so much as [ have at other 
times when I make sacrifices for the sake of 
others, and when I take up disagreeable 
tasks that I know I ought todo. I have 
learned by experience to expect, sooner or 
later, a sort of reward. This reward isa 
kind of peace and quiet happiness that 
comes into my heart now and then while I 
am busy trying to obey God’s commands. 
Well, I longed for the time to come to start 
homeward ; and the nearer I got to home, 
the more anxious I felt to get there quickly. 
Our branch road that strikes off at Elyria 
does not always connect with the Lake 
Shore. I tried to get the conductor to tele- 
graph ahead to have them wait a little for 
me; but he either did not_ know any thing 
about our branch road or did not care any 
thing about it. In the morning no one was 
around but the porter,and he assured me 
very positively that they always found the 
train waiting for them at the vey He 
was a good deal more positive after I gave 
him 25 cents for blacking my boots and 
brushing me off. He placed his stool at the 
side of the steps for me to get down, and 
bade me good-by with much style and cere- 
mony, but forgot to mention the fact that 
my train had been gone about fifteen min- 
utes. I told the depot agent that I must get 
to Medina. He said I would have to wait 
until art. I told him I thought I would 
not. He directed me to the telegraph ope- 
rator, to see if I could get a permit to go on 
any of the coal or freight trains; but he 
added that they had shut down on every- 
body, and did not make vag exceptions. 
The operator wired them at headquarters, 
but they replied they could not do ews thing 
for me. he nearest livery-stable was 
about a mileaway, and I started to go there 
on foot ; but the operator suggested that he 
could telephone them. A great many times 
I have scolded people because they don’t 
take advantage of the facilities afforded 
them; but there [ was, ready to walk two 
miles, when the telephone was right in plain 
sight. The livery man answered that it 
would cost $2.00 to take me to Grafton, or 
$6.00; to get me to Medina. The operator 
answe back, ‘‘ You are mistaken; Mr. 
Root does not want to buy your horses and 
be —he simply wants to be carried to 

edina. 











It did not take me long to decide that I 
would not pay $2.00 for being carried eight 
miles, nor $6.00 for being carried twenty- 
four miles. The bystanders suggested that 
I would then have to wait till night. 

“No, my friends, I shall not have to wait 
till night.” 

“Well, you can not ride on ‘the coal or 
freight trains,and you say you won't pay 
the livery man his price. How are you go- 
ing to help yourself ?” 

‘** How am I going to help myself ? Why, 
this way.” And without wasting any more 
words I started off along the track on foot. 
A blinding snowstorm had just set in, and 
the crowd had a big laugh at my expense. I 
presume that some of them decided in their 
own minds, stronger than they ever did be- 
fore, that A. I. Root was a sort of crazy 
fanatic. What do you think about it, dear 
friends ? I had not had any breakfast yet ; 
but I was so impatient to get home that I 
did not want any breakfast. I felt well and 
strong. I had been shut up in the crowded 
city so long thatI felt almost wild to get out 
into the country and breathe the country 
air, and use my feet. Do you love to walk ? 
I pity you if youdon’t. 1 felt, as I started 
out that morning, the same inspiration I 
used to feel in walking down to Abbyville 
to that Sunday-schovl. I presume the 
neighbors (perhaps loafers would be a better 
name, but [ prefer to regard them as neigh- 
bors all the same) who saw me start off in 
the snowstorm concluded that my strength 
would give out long before I reached Graf- 
ton, eight miles away ; but I didn’t think it 
would. In fact,1 hadn’t any very definite 
plan as to how I should get home; but I en- 

oyed moving in the direction of home, even 
if nothing but the trusty feet that God gave 
me were available for the time. The storm 
blew right in my face, but that was ever so 
much better than sitting in the depot, or 
trying to kill time in waiting for atrain. I 
don’t believe I would have consented to 
stay all day in Elyria, even if I could have 
earned ten dollars by so doing. Why, I was 
earning a dollar an hour as it was, and en- 
joying myself at the sametime. The livery 
man wanted $2.00 to take me to Grafton, 
and I knew,I could easily walk the eight 
miles in two hours. In fact, I felt then as 
if it would be a privilege to walk the whole 
twenty-four miles; but that would take 
valuable time, and I had noright to over- 
task the strength that God had given me of 
late,in any such foolishness. alf a mile 
further, and I met alot of railroad hands 
going to the depot because of the storm. 
When they found I was going to foot it to 
Grafton they too laughed, and regarded me 
as partly crazy, I suppose. You see, I was 
dressed up pretty well for a country chap 
who is in the habit of being in the mud and 
dirt most of the time, and that is why they 
thonght it singular. Who would not enjoy 
walking, if he knew he was earning a dollar 
an hour for doing it? And yet I am com- 
pelled to believe that a great many people 
waste money that has been earned by hard 
toil, that they might save by going on foot. 
It is true, railroads carry us for three cents 
amile; butif I were a poor man, and out 
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of employment, I would rather earn 60 cents 
a day by walking 20 miles, than to do noth- 
ing. The workl might regard a man crazy 
who wouldswalk 20 miles to save 60 cents ; 
but I think we would better have crazy men 
than so many tramps and paupers. The 
cable cars in Chicago will cary you ten miles 
for a nickel—that is, half a cent a mile, but 
I believe the livery men, in most of our 
cities at least, want about 25 cents for every 
mile they carry anybody; and my experi- 
ence is, that they will seldom hitch up a 
horse to go anywhere, short of a dollar and a 
half. Isn’t there a chance for those who 
are out of employment to make something 
by carrying people? I suppose that livery 
men, of course, have to hive good prices to 
make up for time when they are idle, and 
don’t have any thing to do. They must also 
have prices to cover the expense of tele- 
phones and other modern c »nveniences in 
their line ; but I do believe they would have 
fewer idle days if they were more moderate 
in their charges, or base their prices accord- 
ing to circumstances. This train of thought 
was interrupted all at once by a recollection 
that made me start. While at the telephone 
office, why didn’t I telephone to have Meg 
and the buggy meet me at Grafton? Meg 
is spoilin for exercise, and here am I going 
on foot. Had I had my witsaout me, and tel- 
ephoned home before I sta:led on foot, she 
could easily have made the 16 miles toGrafton 
while Lam making 8 miles to the same pa 
and save what I shall have to pay a livery 
man there. Not very long ago I scolded the 
women-folks in the kitchen because they 
were putting hot fruit into fruit-jars with a 
tablespoon, while beautiful little funnels, 
made expressly for the purpose, hung up at 
the top of the stairs in the counter store. 
We had sold hundreds of them for that very 
purpose, and yet the women were workin 
slowly and laboriously by the old-fashione 
methods. While I stood there by that tele- 
phone that saved me a walk of two miles to 
the livery-stable, I was not bright enough to 
recognize that these very clicking instruments 
that were making such a noisy clatter would 
instantly summon the friends at the factory 
to meet me at Grafton, with a big hurrah to 
think that I was evenso near home. The 
little text about getting the beam out of 
your own eye before——scolding the women- 
olks, occurred to me just here. Well, to tell 
the truth, friends, I am not much used to 
traveling ; in fact. 1am a sort of country 
greenhorn, in some respects, when I am out 
in the great world and mixed up in the 
machinery of modern travel. Should I go 
back? If I did, I should have to face the 
crowd that laughed at me. I never like to 
go backward when I am started in any en- 
terprise. May be I am a little foolish in 
this respect, but I pushed ahead. When 
the mile-posts showed that I had made just 
four miles, I was not a bit tired; in fact, I 
felt more like walking than when I started 3 
neither did I care a cent about the breakfast 
I had missed. Perhaps the bountiful tables 


at the Commercial Hotel in Chicago, which 
I had enjoyed for so many days, had given 
mea little surplus strength. 
you know, laid 
forty days. 


Dr. Tanner, 
y enough food to last him 








I knew by former experience. that a walk 
of two or three miles would produce a 
pleasant exhilaration of spirits, and it did 
come. I was happy. When I started off I 
felt a little bitterly toward the officers of our 
road because they would not make me an 
exception to other people, and take me home 
on a coal-train. is sap had all gone. 
I felt glad they had made me “toe the 
mark” as well as other people who don’t 
give them as much trade asi do. Instead 
of grumbling and finding fault with our 
great railroads, I felt like praying for them, 
not as enemies, but as friends and neighbors. 
I felt like praying for the neighbors, too, at 
the depot, who laughed at me because I was 
going to have such a hard time (?) in facing 
the storm for eight miles, and I pares that 
God might give thema glimpse of the happi- 
ness I then enjoyed. contrasted with that 
fearful habit of standing around with their 
hands in their pockets on stormy days. I 
wonder, dear reader, if you ever knew what 
an excellent opportunity walking on a rail- 
way track through the open country gives 
one to talk with God. You can talk out 
loud, without any possibility of being over- 
heard. Yes, you can pray for your enemies, 
if you have any. I talked right out in plain 
words. In some way it seems to me to give 
me very much more strength in praying for 
any thing or for anybody, where I am off 
alone, if I can say it out loud. There had 
been several things on my mind for some 
time that I didn’t feel equal to the task of 
praying for—things that stirred up bad feél- 
ings whenever I let my mind dwell on them. 
The exhilaration of the walk had banished 
all uncharitableness, and, I hope, all narrow- 
mindedness. My heart was full of the sen- 
timent of our text. although I hadn’t thought 
of the text at that time. ‘‘ Great peace have 
they which love thy law.” I made the other 
four miles easily ; for while I was praying, 
as I have told you above, the sun came out 
from between the clouds. and then how I 
did enjoy thanking God for the sun! This 
great glorious sun and I are old friends, as 
you may remember, and we two have lots of 
plans in store for the year 1888—plans. that 
you, dear readers, are to share in. As 1 
came up the steps of the hotel. I felt just a 
little like breaking my fast. I met my old 
friend Frank M——, and sdon bargained 
with him to take me to Medina for $2.50; 
so you see I had saved the difference between 
$2.50 and $6.00 already thus early in the 
morning. I told them I was ready for a 
good breakfast, while Frank got up his 
to i horses. I overheard’ Frank tell the 
cook .— 


‘* That’s A. I. Root ; you want to give him ° 


a Slashing good breakfast.”’ 


And the cook did it. to a dot. I have hadia 
great. many nice breakfasts, but it seemed 
to me that none excelled this one. 
was worth at least a dollar to get such an 
appetite as I had after my walk of eight 
miles. So you see I was another, dollar 
ahead, and the price of the breakfast was onl 
25 cents. I felt sorry to have them make all 
that fuss ones the middle of the forenoon, 
for such a trifling sum. 

Frank is an old friend of mine. Now, per- 


Why, it .. 


I told you that* 
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haps if you should discover that he has some 
very bad habits, and at times uses some ver 
rel language, you might think strange tha 
I should have such friends. I have known 
him a great many years, however, and I 
know pretty much all about his bad habits ; 
but, dear reader, would it make those bad 
habits of his any better if I should turn a 
cold shoulder toward him ? Or, if you choose, 
is there any probability that his habits will 

ow worse because of the fact that I have 

en sociable and pleasant with him when- 
ever an opportunity offered ? 

Some time back in these Home Papers I 
told you of stopping at Grafton for a few 
hours one evening, waiting fora train, but 
that I found the tobacco smoke so bad at 
the depot, at the stores, and at the hotel, 
that I began to look for a place where I could 
write, free from tobacco-fumes. They said 
they didn’t know of any other way than to 
send me in with the women-folks. * All 
right,” said 1; andin half an hour more I 
was having a most pleasant chat on the sub- 
ject of religion, with an old lady who was 
delighted to find somebody who loved the 
Lord as she did. Well, this old lady, when 
she got warmed up on the subject, whipped 
out an old clay pipe and began to smoke. I 
suppose that, under the influence of the 
stimulus, she could talk about the Savior’s 
love still more freely. Well, I found out, on 
my ride home with Frank, behind his pair 
of colts, that this old lady was his mother. I 
did not get away from the fumes of tobacco 
entirely, even when I went in to stay with 
the women-folks; but 1 did a great deal 
better. I found a fellow-traveler who loved 
the Lord. Frank has promised me that he 
will not only hitch up his colts and take his 
mother to et every Sunday morning 
and evening (as he has been doing), but that 
he will try to manage sometimes to get in 
and take a seat by her side. 

I came home feeling happy, even if I did 
go away feeling blue and low-spirited. I 

elt happy, because I had found a good many 
real nice neighbors of whom I knew nothing 
before I started away ; and I felt happy be- 
cause John and Ernest and the rest of the 
friends at home had, during my absence, 
poe every thing perhaps as well as I 
should have done, and in some respects they 
had made decided improvements. But for 
all that, they were glad to see my face, and 
to see the * boss”’ flying around here and 
there, up stairs and down, in his accustomed 
way. Truly, the words of the Psalmist are 
right and correct in every respect. 


Great peace have they which love thy law, and 
nothing shall offend them. 


Our Own APIARY. 











THE T SUPER AS NOW MADE. 

HE engraving of the T super which 
epecenen on page 146 last spring, al- 
though a correct representation as we 
first constructed it, is not as we now 

. make it. Since its first appearance 
in our journal it has been quite materially 





modified, as some of our readers of the ear- 
ly spring and summer of last year will re- 
member. Indeed, before it assumed its 
present practical form the suggestions were 
sO many—not a few of which were practi- 
cal—that before we had another engraving 
of it made, we decided to wait. Now that 
practical bee-keepers, prominent among 
whom is Dr. Miller, are satisfied with its 
present form of construction, we have had 
another engraving made — one which we 
believe is accurate in every detail. 





THE T SUPER WITH THE ADDED IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 

You observe, instead of having the bee- 

space below, as_ originally illustrated on 

page 156, it ison top. The T tins are flush 


with the bottom, supported by the little ob- 


long piece of strap iron, as shown in that 
part of the engraving cut away. The two 
wire nails passing through perforations in 
the small piece show how it is fastened to 
the bottom of the side—a bottom view of 
which is seen at 2. Vo the bottom edges of 
the end-boards, and projecting over  in., is 
nailed a stripof tin, also seen in Fig. 2. The 
purpose of these strips of tin, it is evident, 
is to support the sides of the sections next 
to the ends of the super, while the three T 
tins support the middle. An enlarged view 
of a T tin itself is shown at Fig. 1. 

It is not necessary, in the present article, 
to reconsider the reasons why we_ have 
adopted this form of the T super; for in- 
stance, why the bee-space is above the sec- 
tions; why there is none below, and why 
the T tins are made movable, ete. Begin- 
ners and new subscribers are referred to 
pages 217—221 inclusive, in the Mar. 15th 
number of last spring, where they will find 
that Dr. Miller and others have covered the 
ground most completely. 

As I stated above, the little pieces of strap 
iron are nailed to the bottom edge of the 
side, with two wire nails. This mode of 
fastening is rather expensive, and yet no 
better one has yet been saeeetes. AS an 
attempt at a solution of this, I cut some 
pieces of strap iron into this shape, leaving 
two sharp prongs at one end, thus: 

This I bent at right angles 
> in the middle. 1e points 
it were then driven into the 
oh } soasge be the — et 
ion of the iron was flush wi 
ae NOR the wood. Theory looked at 

. the matter somewhat in this 
way: The scraps of iron can be instantly 
cut out on dies. A folder forms the right- 
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angle bend. <A couple of blows with a 
small hammer will drive the prongs into the 
wood, and so hold the projecting iron se- 
niece & Practice agreed with theory in all 
but the last point; viz., that the T-tin sup- 
posts so fastened would not be secure. 
Vhile they might answer the purpose of 
one season’s use, they would, in any event, 
be in constant danger of being pulled out. 

I mention this attempt, not as being in 
any way practical in its results, but to pre- 
vent some one else wasting time in the 
same way. Ifa cheaper and better method, 
at the same time not at a_ sacrifice of 
strength and durability, could be devised, 
we should hail it with joy. 


—a Ce 
ia 





TRANSPLANTING TUBES. 


THEIR SIMULTANEOUS DISCOVEKY IN MICHIGAN 
AND OATO. 








R. ROOT:—Last spring I planted, as usual, a 
patch of melons, numbering 1180 hills. 
They were just nine feet apart each way. I 
put from ten to forty seeds in a broad hill. 
I noticed the cut-worms were at their work, 
so Clarence and I went over the hills regularly every 
day for about ten days, digging the worms out and 
destroying them with sharp:ned sticks; but it 
seemed impossible to save iy melons. But as 
“necessity is the mother of invention” I set about 
and gathered a wagon-load of tomato cans, melting 
and knocking the ends out. I set them over some 
of the plants in the hills,to act asa fence to keep 
the worms out. Well, I kept out those which were 
out; and those which were in I soon caught and 
destroyed. Two-thirds of my melon-hills were 
saved, but to plant the vines anew would cause them 
to come on too late for market. I found, on press- 
ing the tubes into the soil deep enough to get below 
the tap-root of my tender melons, the plan would 
work like a charm. I transplanted them so nicely 
that they grew right along without stopping, and 
some of the largest I had were from those that I 
removed. I used the thickest tins to take up the 
plants with—those with an open seam, and one a 
size larger to make the holes forthe plant. Place 
the open tube over the plant; press it down to the 
proper depth; take hold of the top of the tube with 
both hands, and hold it a little skewing, so as to 
make the bottom smaller than the top. Draw it up 
and place it in the hole; loosen your grip, and the 
work is done, with a little packing and leveling 
about the hills or plants. So it seems that your in- 
vention and mine are about the same, with only 
this difference: 1 dump the plants out of the tube 
dry, and you wet them toget them out. Now, I had 
not thought of being an inventor until I saw 
GLEANINGS of Nov. 15, 1887. O. I. MILLER. 

Augusta, Kal. Co., Mich., Nov., 1887. 

You are right, friend Miller. You are 
just as much the inventor as I am, only you 
invented yours for a special purpose, and I 
invented mine for a somewhat different 

urpose. I tried them with one edge loose ; 

ut you can not throw them into a wheel- 
barrow and wheel them out into the field if 
you do that way. Your plan would, how- 
ever, be the simplest and easiest for filling 
up hills destroyed by cut-worms. We have 
for several years done this with cucum’ ers 











by taking the plants up with a shovel or 
spade; but your tubes are quicker and 
safer. For market-gardeners, when the 
ground is nicely manured and prepared, it 
isa big loss to have missing hills; but by 
means of the transplanting-tubes we can 
have a plant in every hill, and no mistake. 
I am very glad indeed to know that you 
made it answer so nicely in circumventing 
the cut-worms. Nojdoubt you can earn ten 
dollars a day in getting rid of the cut- 
worms, and succeeding in getting a cro 

when nobody else does. I wish you woul 

tell how much the 1180 hills brought you, if 
you can readily. 
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The righteous shall inherit the land, and dwell therein for 
ever.—PSALM 37: 29. 





DATE YOUR PRINTED MATTER, 

As the season for price-list notices is just at 
hand, we want to urge upon you the importance of 
dating your printed matter. We shall strictly ad- 
here to the rule we adopted last year, of rejecting 
from CIRCULARS RECEIVED all such as bear no date. 
Please remember this, friends, if you want to see 
your catalogue mentioned in our columns. Two or 
three have just been sent in with no dates which 
wecan discover; hence our reason for bringing it 
up again. 


HOW I PRODUCE COMB HONEY. 

THis is the title of a little pamphlet by our 
friend Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich. It contains 
12 pagesof reading-matter, appropriately illustrat- 
ed. The instructions are plain and practical. 


Just before closing the subject, the writer adds: 


In closing. I feel 1 can not urge too strongly the use of the 
zine queen-excluding honey-board. I consider it one of the 
randest inventions of the age—no brood in the sections; no 
astening the sections, crate and all, to the brood-frames, thus 
tearing off the bottom of the sections, or lifting the brood- 
frames out by their adhering to the crate., In fact, with the 
experience I have had with it, | would as soon think of putting 
on sections without foundation starters as putting on crates 
without a queen-excluding honey-board. 


The price of the little book is 5 cts., postpaid, and 
it can be obtained of the author as above. 





THE STANLEY AUTOMATIC HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
CHANGED HANDS. 

MR. EDWARD R. NEWCOMB, of Pleasant Valley, N. 
Y., has recently purchased of Mr. G. W. Stanley, of 
Wyoming, N. Y., the privilege of making and sell- 
ing his automatic honey-extractor. Mr. Newcomb 
informs us that the extractors will be crated all 
ready to be sent out. There will not only be sub- 
stantial improvements made in its construction, but 
the price will be very greatly reduced. Parties de- 
siring to purchase can obtain these extractors of 
us, or Of Mr. Newcomb, as above. In the next 
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edition of Our catalogue wé shall quoté greatly re- 
duced prices on these machines. 


QUESTIONS FOR QUESTION-BOX. 

AGooD many of our subscribers entirely misap- 
prehend the purpose of the Question-Box. This 
department is intended to answer only the most 
important questions—those concerning which there 
isan honest difference of opinion among practical 
bee-men; those where differences in locality affect 
the answers; those, as a rule, which are not ans- 
wered in text-books, and those which are not too 
indefinite to be answered, or too dependent upon 
conditions. Weshould like to insert all the ques- 
tions sent in for the * Question-Box,” if it were 
profitable to put them there. Quite a number are 
most fully answered inthe A BC, and other text- 
books, and it would be a waste of valuable space 
and time to submit them to our selected corps of 
contributors, each of whom would, under necessity, 
give the same or essentially the same reply. Such 
a question can be answered just as well, and bet- 
ter. by the editor, as by a dozen or more contribu- 
tors, and the same published or not, as its impor- 
tance requires. We now have a large number of 
questions from which to choose, and it will be our 
endeavor to select the best. While we may not 
make the wisest selection, on general principles it 
is presumable that we are the most competent by 
virtue of our position. So, therefore, dear friends, 
if you do not see your query answered in the 
Question-Box, do not be disappointed or discour- 
aged. We want you to send the questions just the 
same. 


THE OHIO STATE CONVENTION, JAN. 10TH AND 
11TH. 

. BEFORE another issue goes forth, the State con- 
vention will be a thing of the pust. As announced 
in last issue, it will take place at Columbus, in the 
United States Hotel, corner of High and Town 
Sts. Reduced rates at the hotel have been secured, 
also rates of travel. A very full programme has 
been prepared, with the names of some of our best 
and most successful bee-kcepers to take part, as 
will be seen by referring to the programme on page 
32. Such men as H. R. Boardman, C. F. Muth, Dr. 
A. B. Mason, Dr. Tinker, Dr. H. Besse, and others, 
write they will try to be om hand and carry out 
that part of the programme assigned them. Your 
two humble servants, A.I. Root and E. R. Root, 
will also be present. Every effort has been put 
forth to make this one of the best, if not the best, 
State convention ever held in Columbus. Person- 
al invitations have been sent out to two or three 
hundred bee-keepers; and if that means any thing, 
we shall have a large attendance. It will be one of 
the rare opportunities to get a good hand-shaking 
acquaintance with those whom we have long 
known through the journals, and talk over “ lots 0’ 
things, you know.” It was voted unanimously at 
the last convention, that the bee-men bring their 
wives to the next meeting. We hope every loy- 
al bee-keeper will remember this. Mrs. A. I. Root 
and Mrs. Ernest R. Root will be present. They 
would feel *“‘ awfully’ disappointed if their sex was 
not fairly represented, and you know we don’t 
want anybody to be disappointed. The bee-wom- 
en of the State should make an extra effort to at- 
tend if possible. 

We have said that reduced rates of travel have 
been secured. Sothey have; but in order to take 





advantage of thé one-third fare in return from the 
convention, the vice-chairman of the Central Traf- 
fic Association has stipulated to our committee 
that there shall be not less than 100 in attendance 
who shall bear receipted certificates of having paid 
full fare one way. If weare correct, formerly the 
number required to get the reduced rates has been 
only 50. The committee is now at work to get the 
number reduced to the latter figure if possible. 
Whether successful or not, we ought to be able to 
secure an outside attendance of 100 bee-keepers. 
Our subscription clerk informs us that we have 
nearly 1000 subscribers in our own State. Such be- 
ing the case, in view of the efforts put forth we 
ought to have the required number. Remember, 
therefore, to pay your fare one way only. Before 
taking the train to Columbus, ask your agent to 
give you a certificate entitling you to one-third fare 
home from the convention at Columbus. 


EVIDENTLY our subscribers intend to remain with 
us; forin spite of the fact that, when subscription- 
lists receive the greatest falling-off, we still have 
7652 subscribers—only 39 less than last month, and 
lots more to hear from. For this accept our sin- 
cerest thanks. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


TILLINGHAST’S NEW BOOK ON CABBAGE AND 
CELERY. 
The above contains some very valuable sugges- 
tions in regard to raising cabbage and celery plants. 
See advertisement on page 3. 














DELAY OF 35-CENT BOOKS. 


Our supply of the 35-cent books mentioned in our 
premium-list has not been equal to the demand, and 
a few orders have been delayed a few days. We 
expect to have plenty more in about a week, when 
all orders can be promptly filled. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF POULTRY-NETTING. 


We call the attention of our readers to our adver- 
tisement of poultry-netting, on unother page. We 
have developed such a large trade in this staple ar- 
ticle that the manufacturers have given us such fig- 
ures us to enable us to make this big rcduction in 
price. A 16-page netting catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


100 METAL-CORNERED FRAMES FOR $1.75. 


We have at North Walton, Delaware Co., N. Y. 
(express office Merrickville), 100 metal - cornered 
brood-frames in the flat, that must be disposed of at 
once. Our catalogue price is $2.20; but for an im- 
mediate cash order we will deliver them free on 
board at Merrickville for $1.75. 


SEEDS OF NEW HONEY-PLANTS,. 


We have added to our list of five-cent packages 
of honey-plant seeds the meiissa, or bee-balm, de- 
scribed on page 816, and the Chapman honey-plant, 
or globe thistle. We can furnish the seed of the 
latter in quantities at friend Chapman’s prices, 
which he quotes as follows: Four ounces, $1.00; ten 
ounces, $2.00; one pound, $3.00. 


BACK NUMBERS OF GLEANINGS IN DEMAND. 


We will pay 10 cents each for any or all of the fol- 
lowing numbers of GLEANINGS till further notice. 
Piease look carefully at the dates wanted, and do 
not send any others: 

All the numbers of 1875, except December. 

January Ist and April Ist, 1878. 

April Ist, 1879. 

January Ist and December Ist, 1880. 

August lst, September Ist, November Ist, 1882. 
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FIFTY-CENT PAPER TELESCOPES ALL GONE. 


We have mailed the last of the 50-cent telescopes, 
described in our premium list; and as we can not 
get any more, we hope our friends wil! not order 
them, for pate will only be disappointed if you do. 
We have plenty of the $2.00 ones. These are a first- 
class instrument in every respect, and better worth 
the money. 


ADVANCE IN THE PRICE OF TIN AND OOPPER. 


During the past two or three months the price of 
these metals has made enormous advances. Pig 
tin has gone up over 50 per cent, and copper about 
25 per cent. Steel has also advanced; and as tin 
plate is made es of steel and pig tin it must, 
of course, advance. In consequence, we now have 
to pay from 50 cts. to $1.00 per box more for tin than 
we did before the advance. The general feeling 
seems to be that these very high prices can not be 
maintained many months. We have marked the 
price of tin up 25 cts. per box in our catalogue; but 
at present prices we shall be obliged to charge a 
still further advance, which can not now be definite- 
ly quoted. Selder, babbitt metal, and soldering- 
coppers, must necessarily advance. We quote sol- 
der at 30 cts. per |b.; Genuine babbitt, 45 cts. per 
lb.; %-lb. soldering-coppers, 30 cts. each, and 1-lb. 
size at 40 cts. each. Most of our articles of tinware, 
such as honey and wax extractors, we had a good 
supply of before the advance. We will not advance 
the price of these till we are obliged to, and we hope 
4 see the present extreme prices subside before 
that. 

OUR JAN. 18T CATALOGUE; SOME IMPORTANT 

CHANGES TO BE NOTICED. 


Weare now mailing the 63d edition of our cata- 
logue and price list, which numbers 50.000, and we 
call attention to the following new features and 
changes: First and most important are the rules 
for ordering on page 3. If some of the friends who 
send us orders could realize the amount of trouble, 
expense, and delay, caused by not ner np bee J with 
those rules, they would be more careful in future 
to read and observe them. Violations of Rule I. 
have cost us hundreds of dollars the past year alone. 
Notice, also, the freight and express rates, and re- 
marks onthe same; freight classification, and in- 
ducements to order early. 

We call your attention to the Tables of Prices 
throughout the catalogue. Instead of having the 
prices mixed in with the reading-matter, we have 
sought to put them in the form of tables so that you 
can find them more readily. We have not accom- 
plished this wholly, but we are working toward it. 
Among the new tables we name that relating to the 
A BC of Bee Culture, page 3; to Saw-mandrels, 
page 6; Files, page 13; Hammers, page 15; Tacks 
and Nails, page 16; Honey-pails, page 21, and hon- 
ey-knives, page 22. In some of these tables you will 
find the quantity prices reduced. Some _ few 
prices have been advanced. Drop us a postal fora 
new catalogue, and we shall be pleased to mail you 
one. 

SST 
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CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 





It is the early bird that gets the worm; and just so it is the 
early wey od that brings the customers. The following 
have sent us their price lists for 1888; 

E. H. Cook, Andover, Ct.; a 24-page club list of leading news- 
papers and magazines for bee-keepers. postmasters, and agents. 

F. A. Salisbury, Syracuse, N. Y.; a 28-page price list of apiari- 
an oppaiies. 

A. F. Stauffer, Sterling. I1].; a large-size 16-page circular of 
every thing needful for the apiary. 

Soong E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich.; a 10-page price list of sup- 
plies. 

Aaron Hunt, Gordon, Darke Co., Ohio: a 28-page catalogue of 
apiarian supplies, and Guide to Bee-keeping. Considerable 
valuable information is given under this latter department. 

W. D. Soper, Jackson, Mich.; an advertising card of supplies. 


The following have been printed at this office: 

E. T. Flanagan, Belleville, Illinois; a 12-page price list of api- 
arian supplies and seep. ¢ 

H. G. Frame, North Manchester, Indiana; a 4-page list of nu- 
clei, queens, and_ bees. 

J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama; a 50-page “ Treatise on 
Bees and Honey, with a descriptive Price List” of every thing 
needful for the apiary. It contains a jarge amount of valua- 
ble reading-matter on bees, designed to instruct beginners and 
others who have little or no knowledge of the improved meth- 
ods. Friend Jenkins keeps nearly all the —— we adver- 
tise, and, with few exceptions, at our prices. r friends in the 
Southern States can, as a rule, do better by purchasing of 
him than of us, on account of freight. His circular can be 
obtained of the address as above. 








_We should be glad to send samples and prices of our price- 
list work to those intending to get out circulars for the ensu- 
ing year. Remember, we have the most complete stock of api- 
cultural.engravings to select from. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 





The Nebraska bee-keepers will meet in Lincoln, Neb., on 
Jan, 11, 1888, for their annual meeting. 
Humboldt, Neb., Nov. 11, 1887. HENRY PATTERSON, Sec. 


The annual convention of the Vermont Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion is to be held at the VanNess House, Burlington, Vt., Janu- 
ary 18 and 19, 1888, Programmes will be sent later. 

Shoreham, Vt. R. H. HOLMEs, Sec’y. 


The State Bee-keepers’ Association of New York will meet at 
Utica, Jan. 17, 18, and 19, 1888. Full particulars later. 
Pine Plains, N. Y. G. H, KNICKERBOCKER, Sec’y. 


The Susquehanna County Bee-Keepers’ Association will meet 
at New Milford, on Jan. 7, 1888. Subjects for discussion: The 
best way to prevent pteiagimnn also, Is it advisable to Italian- 
izet All bee-keepers are cordially invited. 

H. M. SEELEY, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


The Cortland Union Bee-keepers’ Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting at Cortland, on Tuesday, Jan. 10, 1888, for the elec - 
tion of officers, and to transact such business as may come be- 
fore the meeting. All bee-keepers are invited. 
R. L. WEAVER, Sec’y. 
The Northeastern Ohio, Northern Pennsylvania, and Western 
New York Bee-keepers’ Association will hold ite ninth annual 
convention in the parlor of the Commercial. House, Meadville, 
Pa., on Wednesday and Thursday, Jan. 25th and 26th, 1888. Re- 
duced hotel rates have been secured for those attending the 
convention, C. H. Coon, See’y. 


The annual meeting of the Northwestern Illinois and South- 
western Wisconsin Bee-keepers’ Association will be held in G, 
A. R. Hall, corner State and North Main Streets, Rockford, I11., 
Jan. 17 and 18, 1888. Dr. Miller will be present, and a good pro- 
gramme is prepared. D. A. FULLER, Sec’y. 


The Nebraska State Bee-keepers’ Association will hold its 
next meeting at Lincoln, Neb., on the 11th day of January, 1888. 
The following topics will be,discussed : 

How does seo smopeng pay, eo with other pursuits! 

How can beginners be so taught as not to ruin the market 
for those more experienced! 

Saperieeny and excellency in the production of honey, and 
marketing of same; by Mrs. J. N. Heater, of Columbus, Neb. 

What are the most essential points in locating an apiary! 

Bee-pasturage, and the diseases of bees; by E. Kretchmer, 
Coburg, Iowa. 

Spring management of bees; by E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City. 

Bee and honey plants; by Prof. Bessey, of the State Uni- 
versity, Lincoln. 

There wil] be a question-box. R. R. RYAN, See’y. 

Bradshaw, Neb. 





The Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
session Jan. 10th and lith, Tuesday and Wednesday, at}Colum- 
bus,in the United States Hotel, corner High and Town Sts. 
Rates are $1.50 each, double, or %2.00 = ~~ single. Let us 
have a rousing and interesting meeting. e have a Lang- 
stroth,a Miller, a Tinker. a Root,a Boardman, a Muth, and 
scores of others of national reputation. The convention will be 
held but two days, so it will be necessary to get to Columbus 
the evening before, so that we may open up the first day with 
a good attendance, and get the full benefit of the two days. 

luffton, O. FRANK A. EATON, Sec’y. 
PROGRAMME. 


First day, Tuesday, Jan. 10. Called to order at 9 a.M. F 

Reading the minutes of last meeting. Receiving members 
and collecting dues. Reports of Secretary and Treasurer, and 
Standing Committee. 

Bee Conventions—How to make them a success, and their 
value to bee-keepers. By A. I. »t. 

Discussion—Sectional brood-chambers and their advantages. 
Led by Dr. G. L. Tinker. 
: Reversing, and has it come to stay?! Paper by C. M. Kings- 
pury. 

4 AFTERNOON SESSION, 1 0’CLOCK. 

Discussion—Bee-keeping in connection with other pursuits. 
Led by Frank A. Eaton. 

Seoteoping as an occupation for women. Essay by Mrs. Jen- 
nie Culp. 

+ quieted as an exclusive pursuit. Paper read by Dr. C. C. 

r. 


iller. 

General discussion by members present. Resolved, That bee- 
keeping as a business is more profitable than farming. 

EVENING SESSION, 7 O'CLOCK. 

Wood versus tin separators: is it profitable to dispense with 
either! By Dr. H. Besse. 

The T super, and other surplus arrangements in connection 
with bee-spaces. 1] =. R. Root. 

Opening of the Question-Box. By S. R. Morris. 

SECOND DAY, JANUARY 11, 9 A.M. 

Extracted honey: its production, and the best method of mar- 
keting it. By Dr. A. B. Mason. 

The commission man, and his relation to the boney-producer. 
as affecting the sale and price of honey. Paper by C. F. Muth. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Tiering up: its advantages. J. W. Newlove. 

Freezing bees. C. E. Jones. 

Indoor versus outdoor wintering, and the advantages of the 
former. By H. R. Boardman. 

Election of officers for the ensuing year. 
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Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and 7 must Say you Want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have, the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. Of 
course, this department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes. 


W 


plies. 














ANTED. —To exobange Wheeler & Wilson sew- 
ing-machines (new) for honey, bees, or su 
J, Ax Green, Dayton, Ill. 20tf b 


\ ILL print your letter- heads, price list, envel- 
opes, honey - labels, ete.. in exchange for S. 

hives, foundation, and hee- supplies. 

Id GRANT SCOFIELD, Ridgeway, Orleans Co., N. Y. 


Wane es expert in bee-keeping for the 
summer of 1888. Address 
FruMORE CoLe, Lima, Ohio. 


W ANTED.—To exchange a new 10-inch Root foun- 
dation mill, for 200 lbs. of No. clover or linden 
extracted honey.’ Address 

Id EK. F. BusBIcK, Charch Creek, Dor. Co., Md. 


WANTED i ‘foot: -power saw and a fan. ‘machine, 
one or both, in exchange for bees. Write for 
references, ete., describing what you have. 

Dk. ‘Geo. S. Bronson, St. Albans, vt. 


\ ANTED.— AG siireated bee- cooper teyuires 
aposition Southern States preferred 
Id H. Fitz Hart, Bayou Goula, La. 


\ ] ANTED.—To exchange one or two Barnes Foot- 
power saws, one new, an@ the other as good as 

new, for honey, wax, alsike clover, or buckwheat. 

Make offers. Address J. NYSEWANDER, 

24tfdb Des Moines, Iowa. 


AN'TED.—To exchange 250 colonies of bees, for 
horses, mules, wagons, buggies, and 4 h. p. en- 
gine, or any thing useful on a plantation. 
2ittd ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Phillips Co., Ark. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange bees in Langstroth or 
Simplicity hives, for dfsk-harrow and band 
seed-drill, also I want seed-catalogues. #Address 

W. H. Putnam, River Falls, Wis. 


TANTED. —To exchange Ohio black-cap plants 


and Cuthberts, for sections or beeswax. 
JAMES HALLENBECK, Allamont, Alb. Co., N. Y. 


HEADQUARTERS {N THE WEST 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


CHAFF AND SIMPLICITY HIVES FURNISHED 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE 

















Nice Sections and Foundation, Specialties. A full 
line of Supplies always on hand. rite for our new 
Price List. Cash paid for Beeswax. 16tfda 

a, F. ‘Stauffer, Sterling, lil. 
Italian queens, bee-hives, and supplies. We sell 


goods very low. Send for price list. 


B. J. MILLER & CO. 


_NAPPANEE, IND. 





ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, “Whole- 
See advertisement in ‘another 


sale and retail. 
column. 








REPO OF T 
cHigade NVENTION, 
bias a we ty of S pages, for 25 cents. 


“THO 
S.G. NEWMAN & SON, 
925 West Matteson St., Chicago, Ill. 


Buys our DAISY HARNESS, worth at retail oF 
Sent to eXanine and returw at our ex ay) 
atige e. Catalogue free. CHICAGO HARNESS €O., 


Wholesale Mig. 375 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Lib 


APIARY FOR SALE. 

I am offering for sale one of the best locations for 

bee-keeping, in the famous 
SHENANDOAH VALLEY. 

Ten acres of ground, splendid house, stable and 
out-buildings, all new; also a carp-pond of about 
one acre; never-failing spring of excellent water; 
plenty of fruit, 3 miles from Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Write tor further particulars. PAUL PEINE. 

Martinsburg, W. Va. 23-24-1 d. 


(ytit April First.— Frames only. We will cut 
to order, regular or odd size brood-frames for 
$1.50 per 100; 500 $6.25; 1000, $10,00; 10,000, $95.00. 
When ordering. send sample frame in flat, if possi- 
ble. Allorders shipped promptly. Freight prepaid 
on all orders of consequence to your nearest large 
city. Remit by P. O. order on Salem, Mass. 


Middleton, Mass. J. B. THOMAS & Co. 








Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per annum, 
when given once a month, or $i. 00 per year if given 
in every issue. 


Untested Queens 


FOR $1.00 FROM JULY 1ST TILL NOV. 1ST. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
oul charge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 


Those whose names s appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 
conditions: ae arantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be rear- 
ed from ac oe pure mother, and had commenced 
to lay when they were shipped. They also agree to 
return the money at any time when customers be- 
come impatientof such delay as may be unavoidable. 
Bear in mind, that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
reccive the most orders. Special rates for warrant- 
ed and tested queens, furnished on application to 
any of the parties. Names with *, use an imported 
queen-mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us 
and we will send you another. Probably none will 
be sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If 
wanted sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


*H. H. Brown, Li ht Street, Columbia Co., ec? ltt 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goul a, La. 1tfd 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. itd 
*D. G. Edmiston, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. 19tfd 
*Jos. Byrne, Ward’s Creek, East ae Rouge 

19tfd_  Par., La. 
*E. Burke, Vincennes, Knox Co., Ind. 5-3 
C. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Tenn. zitfd 
J. M. Jenkins, hfs eo Ala. 3-1 
H. G. Frame, N. Manchester, Wab. € o., Ind. 1-24 











Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
P.L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Teepe Par. 7 2lttd 
D. W. Costellow, Waterboro, York Co., 
}-2 B. a x. Co., a 
FLA 








M. Jenkins, Wetumpk 3-1 
. A. Snell, Milledwevitlo. Garroll Co., Til. 
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10 Per Cent Off 


On sections until March Ist. Send for free Price 
List of every thing needed in the apiary. Sample 
section on application. Alsike clover seed cheap. 
Itfd M. H. HUNT. 
Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich., near Detroit. 






Bingham & Hethorington’s Honcy-knife. 


Old reliable Bingham Bee-Smokers and Bingham 
& Hetherington Honey-knives. They last 8 years; 
never clog up or go out. Send card for free circular, 
descriptive of the best*and cheapest tools to use, to 

BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, Abronia, Mich. 

t 


GREAT REDUCTION OF 16 9-3 PER CENT 


In May and June, each eT 00 
In July and August, each - me. 1.80 
In September and October, each - - . 1.40 
Money must be sent in advance. No guarantee on 
shipments by mail. Queens sent by express (8 at 
least), which die in transit, will be replaced if re- 
turned in a letter. 
1-lld CHAS. BIANCONCINI, Bologna, Italy. 


FOR SALE AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 
I offer for sale in the village of Caroline, Wis., the 
following property: One lot, 264 feet deep, by 82% 
feet front, with a good frame house and a 
frame store-building, 24x48 feet, two stories high, on 
Main St. The above-named property is in first- 


class order, and is a bargain for $1200. 
1-d R. H. SCHMIDT, Caroline, Shawano Co., Wis. 


IMPORTED QUEENS 


IN, PRICES OF 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTING, 
FOR POULTRY INCLOSURES, ETC., 


And Freight Charges Paid 





Immense quantities of this netting are used an- 
nually for constructing fences to inclose poultry. 
It is popular for this, because it is so well adapted, | 
and nothing else makes so good a fence. 

A FEW OF ITS MANY ADVANTAGES. 

It is the cheapest, costing less than 75 cts. per rod 
for posts, staples, and all. It will last a lifetime, 
and never needs repairing, because it can’t get out | 
of order. Being galvanized after it is woven, it will 
never rust. 

If you ever go to 42 Cliff St., New York, you can | 
see a piece that has been in the weather over 25 | 
years, and is just as good as the day it was made. | 
It is easily put 7 and taken down. Ernest basa 
roll fastened to light stakes, which he has taken 
down and set up againin a different location in 15 
minutes, when the ground was soft. It can not be | 
blown down, as the wind goes right through it. On | 
this account you don’t nced very heavy posts where 
the fence is used for poultry only. It does not keep 
out the light and fresh air, so needful to poultry. | 
It is neat and ornamental, and always looks well if | 
properly putup. It is so invisible that fowls can | 
not see the top, and will not fly over. You can see | 


inside as well as if there were no fence at all. 
HOW TO PUT IT UP. 


About one pound of staples is needed for a roll | 


on 10-Bale Lots or More. 


of netting. The posts to hold it should not be more 


| than 10 feet apart, and they should be set in the 


ground at least 2 ft. for a permanent fence. In put- 
ting it on the posts, draw the top of the selv 
tight, and fasten securely with the staples, and aft- 
erward ‘draw the bottom down and fasten that. 
You can put a board @ foot wide along the bottom, 
if you choose. This will sore small chickens 
from getting through, and makes the fence one 
foot higher. If vou want to make division fences, 
so as to-keep different breeds from the same yard, 
itis better to bave a board at the bottom at least 
one foot wide, so the fowls can not be ecomne 
through the wire, and pecking at one another 
You will notice that one roll makes a yard nearly 40 
feet square, and this is plenty large enough for 20 
or 30 fowls. : 
TABLE OF PRICES. 


This netting is made with 2,1%,1%4,1,and X in. 
mesh, of different-sized wire, and from 6 inches to 
6 feet wide, and is put ~ in bales 150 feet ae 
That most used for poultry fences is 2-inch mesh, 
No. 19 wire, 4 feet wide, 150 feet long. This makes 
600 sq. feetina bale. Our former price has been 
one cent per sq. ft. in bale lots, or $6.00 per roll. 
We now offer it as follows: 

TWO-INCH MESH, NO. 19 WIRE, ANY WIDTH. 
Less than a full bale, or any fraction of a bale, le per sq. ft. 
One bale, at 833¢ cts. per 100 sq. ft., or $6.00 per roll, 4 ft. wide. 

2 to 5 -“ “ 80 “ - - “ “ 4.80 “ “ “ - 
5 to 10 oe “ 77K ”“ “ “ “ “ “ 4.65 7 + ci) “ 
10 to 20 “ “ 76 “ “ “ “ “ oo 4.50 4“ “ “ “ 

You will notice that this last price is % cts, per sq. 
foot. Besides this, on all shipments from New 
York, of 10 bales or over. we wil pay the freight to 
Jacksonville, Fla., or Cleveland, Ohio, or ¥° any 
other place where freight is no more than to these 
places. We can ship from New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, or from here, with other ls e 
keep in stock only the 2-in., No. 19 wire, 4 ft. wide, 
and all other widths, weights, etc., will have to go 
from one of the three other places mentioned. 

Three-fourths-inch galvanized staples, for putting 
up the netting, 20 cts. ~_ Ib. 

A 16-page illustrated and descriptive cat e, 
treating of netting of different-sized mesh an 
uses, mailed free on application. 


A. IT. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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Your Name is Wanted 


to appear in the American Bee-Keeper’s Reference 
Book. It will be a neat hand-book contuining the 
names and addresses of bee-keepers in the United 
States and foreign countries. Send us 10 cts. and 
have your name appear in this book, and by so do- 
ing you will receive circulars from dealers, and 
thereby become posted as to where you can do the 
best. ou can not invest ten cents better than by 
having your name printed in this book. 

Write number of colonies, and average yield of 
honey, so that we may properly rate you. Also 
state the variety of bees you prefer. This work is 
intended to fill a long-felt want among bee- cores. 

A department will be reserved in this hand- 
for the names of apiarian supply-dealers and queen- 
breeders, and three lines will be allowed them, giv- 
ing room for their name, address, and business, sna 
will be inserted for 25 cents. 

The size of the book will be 5x7 inches, neatly 
printed and bound. A space will be left by eac 
name for a memorandum. The names will be print- 
ed in alphabetical order, besides being an accurate 
index to active bee-keepers, giving their names, ad- 
dresses, and almost a report of their business. You 
can not afford to miss having your name in this 
book. Address at once, 


J, B. MASON & SONS, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


BE SURE 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 


APIARIAN  cisewiere, ‘it con SUPPLIES 


tains illustrations and descriptions of every thing 
new and desirable in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
ITALIAN QUEENS AND. BEES. 


J. C. SAYLES, 
2 tfd Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 


HEADOUARTER tionery for Bee-keep- 
ers and Others. 
Besides our beautiful eight-color chromo card, we 
have other neat designs, also a fine selection of 
fancy address cards, for old and young, for business 
and amusement. i two and three letter mono- 
grams, all at low pri aoe Here, 50 raney 5 er 
ed cards, 15 cts.; eave lopes, ‘ho letter-heads, 
printed, $1. Package 25 assorted cards, 10 cts. Neat 
box of cards and pat candies, 15 cts. Circulars 
tree. Address Borde Hartford, N. Y. 


$ Buys our 1 DAISY HARNESS, worth at retail $95 
[23 it to examine and return at our e& 








For Cards and Sta- 





nse. Catalugne free. CHICAGO HARNESS oF ‘ 


Wholesale Mig., 336 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 





$200 FOR A six-Honse-POwWER 


——. nx boiler, in good order, near- 
as good as new, F. O. B. cars at Jefferson, Greene 
A lowa. Address 
2ttdb E.Y. PERKINS, Trenton, Nebr. 


- FOR SALE. - 


3%-horse-power upright Engine and Boiler, with 3 
pulleys, 2 belts, and 16-foot shaft. In use only two 
seasons. Almost as good as new, with vulve-cock, 
steam-gague, 20-foot smoke-stuck. and Hancock's 
injector, all complete. Will take $160 cash on board 
the cars at Knoxville, lowa. Cost when it was new, 

: For Tf orere| inquire of 
1tfdb BITTEN BEN DER, Knoxville, lowa. 


American Club List, 


THORN HILL, N. Y., 
NOW READY FOR 1888. 


You want it! It will save you money on every pa- 
per youtake. Address as above. 2 48 1 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. 3tft 


FOR SALE IN CALIFORNIA! 


On account of the death of the proprietor, J. D. 
Enas’ ranch of 240 acres, partin fruit, 80 stands of 
bees, stcam machinery for the manufacture of = 

lies, a well-established business; land will be sold 

n 40 or 80 acre tracts. Stock, farming implements, 
anda large stock of apiarian Se. For par- 
yiculars address MRS. J. ° 

0-6d Box 306. Napa City, Cal. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST 


TOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


CHAFF AND SIMPLICITY HIVES FURNISHED 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


Nice Sections and Foundation, Specialties. A full 
line of Supplies always on hand. rite for our new 
Price List. Cash paid for Beeswax. 16tfd 


A. F. Stauffer, Sterling, Ill. 


XNOTICEX 


Italian queens, bee-hives, and supplies. We sell 
goods very low. Send for price list. 


B. J. MILLER & CO. 


_NAPPANEE, IND. td 


MUTH’S” 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &c. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 
Bee-Keepers.”’ . 1tfdb 
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HONEY Coup. 


CITY MARKETS. 








New Yor«k.—Honey.—For the past few weeks the | 
demand for honey has slackened off to some extent, | 


as it generally does at this time of the year. In or- 
der to make sales now, we are obliged to shade 
prices slightly. About the middle of January we 


= the demand to be more active again, at firm- | 


rices. . F. G. STROHMEYER & Co., 
an. 9. 122 Water St., N. Y. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—There is a slow demand 


for comb honey, with a large supply of the best we | 


ever saw. Commission houses are well supplied. 
It brings 16@20c in the jobbing way. Demand is 
fair for Sxtracted honey in square glass jars. Scar- 


city for the past few months, and the advance, has | 
checked somewhat the demand from manufactur- | 


ers for dark honey, which I hope is temporary only. 
It brings 4@9%e on arrival. Beeswax.—There is a 
fair demand, which brings 20@22c on arrival for 
good to choice yellow. HAS. F. MuTH & Son, 
Jan. 9. Cincinnati, O. 


CoLumBus. — Honey.—Market is quiet. I quote | 


the following prices: Choice white, 18@20c; 1-lb. 
sections, dark, 14@15; extracted, 10@12; Beeswax, 20 


@22. Our stock of honey is very light here at pres- | 


ent, but I think the prices will have to come down 
to 16 or 17 cts., which I think would create a better 
demand. EARLE CLICKENGER, 

Jan. 9. 117 South 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


MILWAUKEE.+—Honey.—Market quotations on hon- 
ey unchanged from last report. owever the de- | 
mand for honey of all sorts is not urgent. Comb 
honey is especially dull. Peeswax, 22@26, nominal. 

A. V. BIsHopP, 
Jan. 10. Milwaukee, Wis. 


ALBANY.—Hongy.— —Market is quiet, and prices un- 
changed; will not be much change now until it is 
shown that there is not enough to go around. If 
so, then it will be higher. Consignments solicited. 

. WRIGHT, 

Jan. 9. 328 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


St. Lovuts. —Honey.- —Honey is dull—no quotable 
changes otherwise in the market. Beeswaz, choice, 
20c; fair, 184@19%; dark, 15@16: where mixed with 
grease, half price. W. B. Westcorr & Co., 

Jan. 9. St. Louis, Mo. 


KANSAS CrTy.—Honey—We quote choice white 1- 
lb. sections, 18@20c; dark, 1-lb., 16@18. White. 2-Ib., 
18c; dark, 16. Extracted, in “cans, white, 9c: in 
bbls., 8c. California, 2-lb. sections, 18c; extracted, 
in 60-lb. cases, 8@9c. Beeswax, 18@20c. Supply of 
honey is larger than the demand, and sales are 
slow; the trouble seems to be, that prices are too 
high. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 

Jan. 9. Kansas, City, Mo. 


CuHIcaAGo.—Honey.—Honey sold slowly during De- 
cember; prices range from 17@18c for choice 1-lb. 
sections, while fancy lots bring up to 19@20c in a 


slow single-case way. Extracted is steady at 7@l0c. | 


Beeswax, 23c. Trade this month so far is light. 
R. A. BURNETT, 
Jan. 9. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


DETROIT,.— foncy.—Best co comb honey continues to 
be quoted at 1 Supply only fair. Extracted, 


9@11, according to quantity and quality. Sells best | 


in 60-lb. tin cans. Beeswax. 21@23c. 
Bell Branch, Mich., Jan. 9. M. H. Hunv. 


a. Lovurs.—Honey.—We quote choice comb 18@ | 


trained, in barrels,544@6'%; extracted, in bbis., | 


8 
sass hw cans, 8@10. Beeswax, 20c for rime. 
D. G. Tutt & Co., 
206 N. Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 


KANSAS City.—Honey.—The demand for honey is 
light; 1-lb. sections, white, 18@20c; 1-lb., dark, 1b@ 


16; 2-lIb., white, 17@18; 2-lb.. dark, 14@15; extracted, 
white, 7@8; dark, 5@6. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 
Jan. 10. 514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 








ADANT®S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 





| Wants or Exchange Department. 
| 








| Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and ed must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
| can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. Of 
y mrt By this department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes. ; 








fn eer —To exchange a 6- inoh foundation-mill, 
nearly new, Root’s, for a 10-inch Root mill in 
good —, <4 I will give $10.00 cash for one. 

- SM1TH, Manchester, Ont. Co., N. x. 


ok ar experienced man, married or sin- 
gie, to go into the bee business with me. 
Address DAVID HADLEY, Alva, Fla. 


\ TANTED. —A good man to plant a nursery and 

fruit farm in partnership. 1 will furnish the 
stock, he the land and labor. A good opening for 
the right man. My 61-page fruit-catalogue and 
| ** Twenty Years in the Nursery.” mailed on applica- 





tion. J. B. ALEXANDER, Hartford City, Ind. 
\ ANTED.—To exchange Wheeler & Wilson sew- 
ing-machines fnew! for honey, bees, or sup- 


plies. J. A. GREEN, Dayton, Ll. 20tfdb a 


1ANTED. —To exchange bees in Langstroth or 

Simplicity hives, for disk-harrow and hand 
seed-drill. I also eat seed-catalogues. Address 
. H. PUTNAM, River Falls, Wis. 


\ TANTED.—To exchange Ohio black-cap plants 
and Cuthberts, for sections or beeswax. 
JAMES HALLENBECK, Allamont, Alb. Co., N. Y. 


24-2 
WANTED. .—To exchange sample sections, and 
price list of apiary supplies, for a two-cent 
stamp. Will also exchange supplies for founda- 
tion, and a few colonies of Italian bees, delivered 
at Clintonville, Wis. Address 
2-44 W.H. Cook, Clintonville, Waupaca Co., Wis. 
\ TANTE D. —To ‘exchange Brown Leghorns, Wyan- 
dottes, for Belgian and English rabbits: also 
eggs in spring, for Niagara, Empire State, or Moor's 
Early Grape-cuttings, or Canary Birds. 
BenJ. ZUECUER, Apple Creek, Wayne Co., Ohio. 





\ JANTED.—To exchange one V-groove or 4-piece 

sections or supplies for one of A. 1. Root’s 10- 

inch fdn. mills, or any other good make of machine. 
2-3d 8. D. BUEL sli Union City, Michigan. 


WANTED. _—To exchange pure P. Rock @uickens, 
bred from prize-winning stock, large and well 

marked, for a Barnes foot-power saw, alsike clover- 

seed, or white water-lily roots. Address 

245d B.D. Sipw alt, Flushing, Belmont Co., O. 





Woes —To exchange a Clyde Stallion for 
grain-binder, or other horses. 
| 2d J. H. JOHNSTON, Leclair, Iowa. 











N*: FOUNDATION, 30 CTS. PER LB. 
Wea ee Lyons, Decherd, Franklin Co., Tenn. 


ee ee icone 


These sections 
are notable on 
two accounts. 
One is the in- 
variable? accu- 
> racy of the 
Y workmanship. 

.The other, the 
~ go" .very low per- 

‘centage of 
breakage in 
folding. Not 
unfrequently a 
thousand have 
been folded 
| without any 

breakage, and that, too, without dampening. Send 











sale and retail. See advertisement in ‘another for reduced prices ‘and estimates on large lots. Ad- 
column. 8btfd | dress as in cut. 248d. 








